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IRMINGHAM MUSICAL FESTIVAL, 1891. 


TUESDAY, WEDNESDAY, THURSDAY, and FRIDAY, 
October 6, 7,8, and 9, 1891. 
Principal Vocalists Madame ALBANI, Miss ANNA WILLIAMS, 
Mrs. BRERETON, Miss MacINTYRE, Miss HILDA WILSO! 
LLOYD, Mr. IVER McKAY, Mr. SANT- 
. BRERETON , and Mr. HENSCHEL. 
Solo Violin. —Dr. JOACHIM. 
TUESDAY. MORNING— Elijah.’ 
TUESDAY EVENING. 
Dr. oa Cc. posed expres fora Pe 
mposed expressly for this 
Beethoven's Violin Goaserto 
Sterndale Bennett's Ov: we Bg 
rahths' 's Third Symphowy= 


Seino, 


WEDNESDAY MORNING. 
Bach’s ‘St. Matthew Passion Music.’ 
WEDNESDAY EVENING. 
NEW DRAMATIC ORATORIO, ‘EDEN’ 
(Composed by Prof. Stanford expressly for this Festiyal). 


THURSDAY /MORNING— Messiah.’ 
THURSDAY EVENING. 

Dr. Hubert Parry's ‘Blest, r of Sirens’; Schubert's ‘Offertorium 
Mozart's ‘Ave Ve wu Concerto ; Sein’ 
mann’s Fantasia (Dr. i ini’s ‘Anacreon ‘Overture ; 
Weber’s ‘Euryanthe’ Seecere? re; and V agner Selections. 


FRIDAY MORNING, _ _ 
com (oompoged Antonin Dvorak @3 for this 
"ret Wagner's‘ Pareifal Vorsplel, 3 sects Seventh 
ony. 
ymphony. -RIDAY EVENING—Berlioz's ‘Faust,’ 


Conductor—Dr. HANS RICHTER. 





SERIAL TICKETS. 

A set of oe <j fee 6s. will be issued entitling the holders to one 
admission ht performances. These tickets are trans- 
ferable. and t the ae ‘wil select their seats for the week . one ballot 
ee, to the ordinary ballots ays single tickets; if the Side 

leries or upon yt ‘age? og Fat retain the seats so chosen for the 
whole Festival, an reat Gallery t 
relative position pitty each other, being placed immediately behind 
the Vice-Presidents, but being more or less forward in the pees as 
— number of Vice-P may fi for the 


whe Five-Guinea or Rover's Tickets are now abolished. 
RE-SEATING OF THE TOWN HALL. 

By the llberality of a few friends of the General Hospital the whole of 
the Hall, except a small portion under the Galleries, will (hse fitted with 
stuffed Chairs in lieu of the old benches, greatly in hi 
comfort of the audience. 

Detailed Programmes are now ready. 


ROBERT L. IMPEY, Secretary. 
26, Waterloo-street, Birmingham. ih 


ECITALS.—“* A 
“In the Nope rank of 1 








prince among elocutionists.”’ 
“canner '—Peterborough Express. 

“Gave the recital in a masterly man are manner.”—Li: jazette, ‘‘He traly 

rionic powers. His ‘tetarn to the city will be hailed 


Wax ANTE, Young JOURNALIST, -with small 
tal, who can undertake Editorial ,Work.—Address I. R., 
care of Fa aay Gould & Co., 54, New Oxford-street, W:C. 


A YOUNG MAN, willing to invest’ Two. Hundred 
Pounds, seeks EMPLOYMENT in a Publisher's, Bookseller's, or 
Library Business —Address A. Y., 536, Deacon’s Advertising Offices, 154, 
Leadenhall-street. 


EAD-MASTERSHIP. 
ROYAL INSTITUTION SCHOOL, LIVERPOOL. 
‘REVISED NOTICE.—The Commuttee will proceed in SEPTEMBER 
NEXT to fill the above VACANCY (caused by the a roa) Gala iy Mr. 
E. H. Culley to the Head-Mastership of Monmouth School 
per annum, with a capitation fee of 2!.a boy. No Reman — pasion 
and testimonials should be sent, if possible, not later ro Ist September, 
to the Secrerary, who will supply necessary informatio: 


REQUIRED, a FOURTH MASTER for the 
MAR SCHOOL, MARYBUROUGH, QUEENSLAND. ge 
about Steer years. Must be a Graduate of a U niversity Cone. J ewe'y De 
with at least three years’ experience as a Teacher in a 
His duties will be wate T the Junior Classes in all English su subjects, 
French, or German, Mathematics, and Shorthand (Pitman A 
knouloied oe Drawing would be a recommendation. He must cn a 
food presen yee of discipline, and sound health, and should be 
fond of, os will to join in, the field sports and games of the pupils. 
3001. with residence, but not board, to commence from the of 
ente upon \Sohool duties at Maryborough. Two years’ fixed engage- 
ment. 

Preference will be land. The 
selected Candidate will uire to leave England not later t the first 
week in December next.—Applications, with testimonials San only), 
to be sent by post to S., care of James McEwan & Co. Lta., ieee 
street, London, E.C. 


NIVERSITY COLLEGE of SOUTH WALES 
and MONMOUTHSHIRE, CARDIFF. 


The CHAIR of GREEK is now VACANT through the election of 
Professor Roberts as Principal of the eet oe Col lege! Aberystw, 
cil will proceed to the th 











ven to a member of the Church of En 





The Council e new PRo- 
RR: MBER XT. The stipend a the Professor will 
3501. er with testimonials and 


r annum.— Applications, togethe 
references, should be forwarded before TUESDAY, September 8th, 1891. 
For further information apply to 

Cardiff, August 4th, 1891. IVOR JAMES, Registrar. 





NIVERSEEY. OOLLEGE of SOUTH WALES 
INMOUTHSHIRE, CARDIFF. 

The Council of ~ a ae Coll + South Wales and Monmouth- 
shire dof th pared to APPOINT a PROFESSOR of MINING. ‘The 
stipend of the Sipe g will be gt Tr annum.—Applications, together 
with ould be forwarded on or before 
be a September a 1891. For ss On rakes B ad to 








PAeieaay's ATHENZAUM can be obtained on 
SATURDAY at the GALIGNANI LIBRARY, 224, Rue de Rivoli. 








NIVERSITY COLLEGE, LONDON. : 
LECTURES on ZOOLOGY. 

Professor W. F. R. WELDON, M.A. F.RS., will deliver suaPOD chy. 
Ensuing Session a COURSE of LECTURES on oP Dery 
TACEA, intended specially for Senior Students who ini 
original investigations in Zoology. The eo = be fend f0 Ps Toes i 
weekly, commencing Saturday, October 17th, a 

The General Course of Lectures on Secloaa suitable for Students 
preparing for the various Examinations of the University of Loudon, 
commences MONDAY, October Sth, at 4 p.m. 


T. PAUL’S SCHOOL, West. Kensington. —An 

EXAMINATION for cig Cs about roartos rteen Vacancies on the 

FOUNDATION will be held PTEMBER 9th. ra a emneae 
apply to the Bursar, St. Paul's aehool, West 7. Fa 


YHE CAMB aiD@s oe COLLEGE for. 
WOMEN TEACH 
Principal—Miss E. P. HUGHES, eae of ‘Newnham College. 
Vice-Principal—Miss 8. WOOD, B.Sc. 
Lecturer—Miss SKEAT, late of Newnham College. 
Students are admitted in January and September. 
Full particulars on n spplication to the Principat. 


BEeANt. —CLERGYMAN’S WIFE, residing in 
best part of sae to educate her Daughters, wishes a FEW 
YOUNG LADY BOAR RS. English home comforts. perior edu- 
cation. prem So good Conservatorium; terms moderate. Escort 
September.—Apply first Miss Frencu SUMMERVILLE, Swindon. 


NGLO-FOREIGN COMMERCIAL and TECH- 

NICAL eee connected with Royal Athénée, Liége. Direc-. 

tor, H. WAYMONTH, Ph.D. Laboratories and Ateliers available. ° 

French the School mapaiee, but English management and games, 
Inclusive terms.—Prospectuses apply Dinxcror. 


WITZERLAND.—ONE or TWO LADIES de- 
sirous of studying FRENCH, PAINTING, or MUSIC can be 
received ‘‘en Pension” in the comfortable HOME of a well-known 
FRENCH LADY ARTIST. English references.—Mp.iix. Lacrer, 8, 
Hus St. Léger, Geneva. 


OBYSTAL PALACE EDUCATIONAL 
INSTITUTIONS 
The SCHOOL of ART, SCI®NCE, and LITERATURE, 
DIVISION. —THIRTY-SECOND ey 1891-92. 
ENS on OCTOBER 




















LADIES’ 


Ra ti 





iff, August 12th, 1 


NIVERSITY COLLEGE of SOUTH WALES 
and MONMOUTHSHIRE, CARDIFF. 
The Pago of the University College eon South Wales a anes 
PPOINT ER in GEOLOGY. The 





apelin the highest class for ladies, ; Tutorial Instruction, 
Priva’ ons, and University Lectures s, the Art an 
Scientific Collections of the Crystal Palace being utilized for Practical 
d Instructors. A Junior Division. Particulars 
in the Library, next Byzantine sos, S'EHENTON, 











shire Cot the to 
— of the oe will be 200. aed panes 
ith 





TUESDAY, ay = 1991. "For —— information apply to 
Cardiff, August 12th, 1 YOR JAMES, Registrar. 





possesses great hist: 

with pleasure. nore Date Herald. “A highly talented 

Cambridge Chronicle. High. Class Recitals —Address Barnisu BARNspALe, 
a tion for the Masses.’ 6d. 








HENRY tang sega LECTURES.— 
‘Academy Notes’ will co 
SECTURES tthe Geneon ent 2 war oval Tnstitutio anc 
at the London on, tution 
~For particulars address to 123, Victoria-s << tiny London, 
MR. HENRY BLACKBURN'S STUDIO. 
The COURSE of INSTRUCTION in DRAWING for the PRESS will 
recommence on MONDAY, September 14, with Technical Assistants. 


GECRETARYSHI Pto AUTHOR or JOURNALIST, 


or similar employment, WANTED. Shorthand ay Type- 
Reader at British Muse ran writing. 


Peart GRADUATE, Scholar of Corpus, Chan- 


cee’ pes Essa) city years’ school expe: lence and four 
SECRET YSHIP, or similar post.—Address 
Bor 2 762, Willing’ i ro Strand, 


ee 





um.—R., 38, Museum-street, W.C. 








LY C E U M. 


Directors pared to receive applications for the 
morn The Geatieman ™ appoin inted m must be energetic, 
afdress, and twenty-five to forty emer of age. 

A list of duties and 





ition of 
of good 


NIVERSITY COLLEGE of SOUTH WALES 
and MONMOUTHSHIRE, CARD. 
COUNTY OF ee 
The Council - ak eae Coll of South Wales and Monmouth- 
> is ere PPOINT a D soe of the STAFF of TRA- 
CHERS in Technical subjects, to be established under 
ana he of the scheme of the Technical Instruction Committee 
of the County of Monmouth. The stipend of the Director will be 350l. 
annum. for the post must — in their applications, 
Voge er and to the undersigned, on or 
before TUESDAY, eee 8th, 1891.—For further information, and 
for copies of the above scheme, apply to 
Ca , August 12th, 1891. IVOR JAMES, Registrar. 


NIVERSITY COLLEGE of SOUTH WALES 

and MONMOUTHSHIRE, CARDIFF. 

COUNTY OF GLAMORGAN. 
The Council of the University College of South Wales and Monmouth- 
shire is prepared to APPOINT the following members of a Staff of 
Travelling Teachers in Technical subjects for the County of G 











F.R.Hist.S., Superi 1 Dep 
should Arlene, peter CRYSTAL PALACE EDUCATIONAL 
INSTITUTIONS. 


The SCHOOL of PRACTICAL ENGINEERING. The NEXT TERM 
OPENS on SEPTEMBER 7th. 
1. Mechanical Course 
2. Civil Engineering ng Section. 
3. Colonial Division. For Preliminary Practical Training of Young 


Men for Colonial Life. 
Marine and Mining Division 


Electrical Engineering. 
Prospectus of the un ersigned,. = the Library, next Bysantine Court, 
1 Department. 


Crysta 6 K. J. SHEN ON, 
F.R.Hist.8., 
IGH SCHOOL, NEWCASTLE, 
STAFFORDSHIRE. 
Governing Body. 
The GOVERNORS of NEWCASTLE-UNDER-LYME ENDOWED 
SCHOOLS. 








Head Master. 
G. W. RUNDALL, M.A. (late Scholar of New College. Oxterd, and for 
14} years Assistant Master at Marlborough Colleg: 


A First Grade School. All the usual subjects taught, “ah species 





A LECTURER in MATHEMATICS and THEORETICAL 
MECHANICS. 

A LECTURER in CHEMISTRY and METALLURGY. 

A LECTURER in GEOLOGY and MINING. 

ONE or TWO LECTURERS in MECHANICAL ENGINEERING. 


The stipend of each Lecturer will be 2001. Ag annum, together with 





y be nie 
application bo letter, addressed vo the “pot Sec., Selection oe tog 
Lyceum, Oldham. 


Applications to be sent in not later than September 7th. 


ADVERTISER, age 25, seeks Situation as 
pl edd REPORTER or SECRETARY. Nine years’ ex- 

perience of press-work. Good education ; comsncaees in logic 
‘and psychology, . general knowledge of scientific subjects Salary 
wo god ah. 30 . Per week.—Address Box 1617, sell’s 3 Advertising 


T° PUBLISHERS.—A Gentleman, with twenty 

AR had noon experience in all Departments of h-Class Pub- 

ot a SS 
ca) 

on andon branch. Address A. B. C., 22, Lindore-road, New Wandswort - 


PARTNERSHIP. —A SLEEPING PARTNER. 
Boers Ess is offered in a well-established LONDON PUBLISHING 


ESS. 2,000/. uired f "of profit out a 
ya Five ee cent. and iat ‘share ad en ye 














expenses. — Applications, togethe a testimonials and 
references, should be sent in not later than TUESD. Y, September 8th, 
1891, to the undersigned, ey Mice om further laleonation regard to 


the duties of the staff ma: hg 
Cardiff, IVOR JAMES, Registrar. 


ro to Mathematics and “ays An excellent Chemical 
Labo. bes Hy the Poy hed ear Five Open Scholarshi ed at 
Oxford oak Cambridge (3 for Science, 1 for Mathematics, 1 for Classics). 
Workshops for Technical Instruction in Ca soot the: Iron Fitting. 
Open Scholarships tenable in School. Also close Scholarships. 
Present numbers over 160, 50 of whom are Boarders. 
Head ~~ senelves Boarders and Day Boarders. ger Three of the 
Assistant Mas' 
The School mens and Dormitories on a high and healthy site. 
School Close, &c., about 7 acres, with good Cricket Ground. 
hours from London, on direct route to ny 
iis from Manchester, Birmingham, an 
e eae Head Master has had long lend at Marlborough in 





August 12th, 1 
‘TNIVERSITY COLLEGE of SOUTH WALES 
and MONMOUTHSHIRE, CARD) 

The DEPARTMENTS of ARTS, SCIENCE, and + oat 
the NORMAL DEPARTMENTS for INTERMEDIATE and ELE- 
MENTARY TEACHERS will OPEN on MONDAY, October 5th, 1891. 
The Lectures and Classes are Open to Men and Women. — For Pro- 
spectuses and information concerning amis a &c., apply to 

IVOR JAMES, 


strar. 
University College, Cardiff, August llth, 1891. 


OUNT VIEW, HAMPSTEAD.—Mrs. BAYNES 

has TRANSFERRED the a of her SCHOOL to her 
daughter, Miss HELEN E. BAY (Scholar of Somerville Hall, 
Oxford). The NEXT TERM will BEGIN on bath Palmer 3 17th. Re- 





ference kindly allowed to Mrs. son, Lam’ Palace; J. Ruskin, 
a Brantwood, Coniston; Prof. Campzett, St. Andrews, N.B., and 
others. 





apt HUNTED UP, Registers Searched, Wills 
eeeund, Ped Traced, in the British Museum, um, Record Office, 

fee ye. t or Ty ernie & tm Ani LT 4 

Genealogists, 41, Wych-street, WG. Sar 








DUCATION. — TUDOR HALL COLLEGE 
ee Forest Hill, Sydenham, 8.E. Ee TODD 
and Rey. J. TODD, D.D. Head Mistress—Miss ee (Girton), 
Cambri: idge. Profs a seeley, Churton Collins, Garcia, Lomah, 
Dulcken, Larpent, &c. Gymnasium, Tennis Courts, Siaaiee. Riding. 





for the Army. 
ie a 


: Fees per Term 
4l. 10s. ; meperry 3 Entire, ‘To. 13s. 4d.; Weekly Board, 
151. ; rding, 3. ‘Ws. to 5i 

The ‘Terms ie rders, eaeuite of all —— are under 721i. 

For further information apply to Heap Mast: 


UNIVERSITY COLLEGE, LONDON. 


The SESSION of the FACULTY of MEDICINE will COMMENCE on 
OCTOBER 1. Introductory Lecture at 4 p.m. by Professor VICTOR 
esti M.B. B.S. F.R. S, Assistant Surgeon to University College 
ny - 


+ . 








for the Exhibitions will commence on 
ptember 23. Scholarships, Exhibitions, and Prizes of the value of 
So are warded annually. In University Ce oe Hospital about 
3,000 i Patients and 35, Out-Patients are trea! beret 
Thirty-six appointments, eighteen being resident, as neem Sw 
House Physician, Obstetric Assistant, &c., are filled up by competit tion 
during the : year, and these, as well as all Clerkships and Dresserships, 
are open to Students of the Hospital » without extra fee. 
Prospectuses, with full information as to Classes, Prizes, &c., may be 
obtained from the College, a ae W.C. 
SCHAFER, F. 
‘a i. HORSHURGH. 0 Bee Secretary. 
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ING’S COLLEGE, LONDON.—The College 
adjoins Somerset House, and is close to the Temple Station = 
the District Railway. There is an entrance from the Thames Embank. 
ment. The Col rovides the usual education of a omg A for 
yous, men in Theology, Literature Gary and Modern), 
“He seraieary Ph — Medi also a cong of ‘Fine 
Art, ment the ti Of Ca far the Civil 
Service. ranmoon metrection | in the “College is adapted for Students above 
e cs) 
ch of the age e is Dblished at Kensi for the Higher 

Education of Ladies. Occasional Students can attend Lectures on any 

particular subject, ona there are Evening Classes for Students otherwise 

engaged during the day. 
The several DEPARTMENTS will REOPEN :— 

Department of Theology, Department of General Literature, Depart- 
ment of sven partment ¢ of = ring. — On ‘Thursday, 
October 1, but N m the p ding sday. 

Department of Medicine. —Thi = October a 

Se ewanend of Evening Classes —Monday, October 5. 

sitar of the School.— eee Speier 23. New Pupils 
admitted on rae September 22 
e Prospectus of any Department may be obtained by application to 
thet Office, or by letter ar BAdressed to 
J. W. CUNNINGHAM, Secretary. 














S* BARTHOLOMEW'S HOSPITAL and 


— WINTER SESSION will ore on niin. October Ist, 1891. 
tudents can reside in the College within the Hospital walls, subject 
to the Collegiate Regulations 
Fer further particulars apply, pereensliy © or al letter, to the Warpry 
of the College, St. Bartholomew's Hospital, E 
A Handbook forwarded on application. 


St BARTHOLOMEW’S HOSPITAL and 
COLLEGE. 


PRELIMINARY SCIENTIFIC CLASS. 

Systematic Courses of Lectures and Laboratory tg te = — subjects 
of the Prelimi) Scientific and Intermediate B.Sc. tions of 
4 University of London will Commence on October ae gory continue 

y, 1892. 

Fees for = piggne course, 18I. 18s., vd 161. 16s. to Students of the 
Hospital ; or 5!. 5s. each for single subject: 

There is a Special Class for the January ustlinntion. 

For further iculars apply ts to lees Warpen of the College, St. 
Bartholomew's Hospital, Lon 

A Handbook forwarded on aan. 


St BARTHOLOMEW’S HOSPITAL and 
COLLEGE. 


OPEN SCHOLARSHIPS. 


W nigt SCHOLARSHIPS and ONE EXHIBITION, sponge tpt worth 

65l., 651., ,and 201. each, tenable for One Year, will be COM. 
PETED FOR in SEPTEMBER, 1891, viz., One Senior Open Scholarship 
of the value of 651. will be awarded to the best Candidate (if of sufficient 
merit) in Lage and Chemistry. One Bentor. Open Scholarship of the 
ue of 651. Soy tad song best Ca (if of merit) 
in Yawn; Thay and P’ 
for 











= eey 
ete Scholarships n must be under tpmn > -five Years of 
age, and ae at have "gg Medical and Surgical Practice of 
any London Medical Sc’ 
NE JUNIOR OPEN SCHOLARSHIP in SCIENCE, value 130/., and 
ON E PRELIMINARY SCIENTIFIC EXHIBITION, value 50l., will be 
awarded to the best didates under Twenty Years of (if ‘of suffi- 
cient apo in chip ot Ta08 Biology. e led for 


zyUrs HOSPITAL.—ENTRANCE SCHOLAR- 
HIPS.— TWO OPEN SCHOLARSHIPS in ARTS (100 Guineas 
and 50 aaa and TWO OPEN SCHOLARSHIPS in SCIENCE (125 
Guineas and 50 Guineas) are offered for Competition on THURSDAY, 
September 24th, and the Two Following Days. 
For further particulars apply to the Dzan. 


UY’S HOSPITAL MEDICAL SCHOOL. 


THE WINTER SESSION BEGINS ON THURSDAY, OCTOBER Isr. 
The Hospital contains 695 beds, of which 500 are in constant occu 
ion. Special Classes are held for the M.B. Camb. and Lond., 
F.R.C 8. Eng., and other Higher Examinations. 

APPOINTMENTS.—All Hospital Appointments are made in accord- 
ance with the merits of the didates, a without extra igo. mgr 
ENTRANCE SCHOLARSHIPS in SEPTEMBER, 1891—Two Open 

Scholarships in Arts, rye of the value of 100 Guineas open to candidates 
under twenty — of age; and one of 50 Guineas open to candidates 
under twenty-five years of age. Two Scholarships in Science, one of the 
value of 125 Guineas, and another of 50 Guineas, open to ‘candidates 
under twenty-five years of age. PRIZES are awarded to — in 

their various years, in the gate to more than 450) 

DENTAL SCHOOL. —A Dental School attached to the Hospital sian 
to Students all the instruction required for a Licence in Dental Surgery. 
COLLEGE.—The Residential Coll accommodates about cy! Stu- 
dents in addition to the Resident Staff of the Hospital. There isin ita 
large Dining Hall, with Reading Rooms, Library, and Gymnasium for the 

use of the Students’ Club. 
r Prospectus and further information apply to the Dean, Dr. Prxrr, 

cay 's Hospital, London, 8.E. 


YPE-WRITING, in best style, at 1d. per folio, 
Shorthand Notes taken. References to Authors.—Miss GLappIna, 
1, Loughborough-road, Brixton, 8. W. 


T° AUTHORS.—-MS. TYPE-WRITTEN at 1s, 

1,000. arepnente Dore Copies, 6d. ted 1,000 (for over 10,000 words) ; : 
from 5s. per Act. Shorthand Write: and Ty; Writers sent out ie Hoteis 
&c. The Metropolitan School of Shorthan , Limited, 27, cery-lane. 
Telephone No. 0 B81, Telegrams “Sho. rthand,” London. 


(THE REPARATION of PAINTINGS, or any 
WORK ni to their PRESERVATION, effected with every 
regard to the safest and most cautious treatment, by 
M. R. THOMPSON, Studio, 41, George-street, Portman-square, W. 
COMPANY, 


THE AUTOTYPE 


74, NEW OXFORD-STREET, W.C. 
(Twenty Doors West of Mudie’s Library.) 

The AUTOTYPE FINE-ART GALLERY is re- 
markable for its immense Collection of Reproductions from the 
GREAT MASTERS. 

Notable Examples of the genius of Fra Angelico, Perugini, Botticelli, 
Durer, Holbein, Titian, Da Vinci, Michael Angelo, Raphael, Lionardo, 
Murillo, Velasquez, Rembrandt, Rubens, &., from the great European 
Collections. 

The NATIONAL GALLERY is represented by 284 Examples, and 
HLM, Collections at Windsor Castle and Buckingham Palace by 159. 
from a notice in the Atheneum :— 





























Chemistry a 

for will i be of about the 
4-4 in the camione University Preliminary Scien i¢ Examinati 
and those — the Prelim: oye Exhibition mill be of = the 
JEAFFRESON 
EX xf Tok value 20/., i ill be competed for at the came time. The 
subjects of ination are Latin. fhematics, and any two of the 
three following Languages—Greek, French, and German. 

The Classical Subjects are those of the London University Matricula- 
tion Examination of July, 1891. 

The successful Candi s in all these Scholarships will be required 
vec oe Le the full course at St. Bartholomew’s Hospital in the October 

the Examination. The on for these Scholarships 

wan te be he id on September 26, 1891. 

For particulars application may be made, personal at EC or xd letter, to 
the Warpen of the College, St. Bartholomew’s Hospi EC 


T. THOMAS’S HOSPITAL MEDICAL SCHOOL. 
Albert Embankment, London, 8.E. 

The WINTER SESSION of 1891-92 will OPEN on hae arg 
October Ist, when the en will be distributed at 3 p.x. by Sir G. 
aener, M.D. LL.D. F.R.8. 

cpr! ‘Science » Beaters hips of 125 guineas C- 
tively hn t-Year Students, win be offered for sn. ee 
x4 MINATION ¥ will i be held ont SEPTEM h, 28th, and 29th, 
and the will be C 'y and Physics, 9 either Physiology, 
Botany, or Zoology, at the option of the Candida‘ 

Scholarships and. Money Prizes of considerable value are awarded at 
the Sessional Examinations, as also several Medal 

Special Classes are held throughout the wear | for the Preliminary 
Scientific and Intermediate M.B. Examinations of the University of 


ndon 

All Hospital A a are Open to Students without charge. 

The Fees may Te ont id in one sum or by instalments. Entries may be 
made separately to <te or to Hospital Practice, and s: al arrange- 
ments are made for Students entering in their second or subsequent 
years; also for Dental Students and for qualified Practitioners. 

A Register of Lee roved Lodgings is kept by the Medical Secretary, who 
also has a List Pocal Med edical Practitioners, Clergymen, and others 
who receive Studente Ay their houses. 

Prospectuses and all <a may be obtained from the Medical 
Secretary, Mr. GrorcE DLE. G. H. MAKINS, Dean. 


S'- GEORGE’S HOSPITAL MEDICAL SCHOOL, 
Hyde Park Corner, 8. W. 

The WINTER SESSION will commence on THURSDAY, come 1st, 
when an Introductory Address will be delivered by Dr. G. F. BLAN D- 
FORD, at 4 p.m. 

The following ENTRANCE SCHOLARSHIPS will be offered for 
competition in October :— 

1. A Scholarship, value 1251 , for the Sons of Medical Men who have 
= the School as bond fide first-year Students during the current 


2 Two Scholarships, each of 50/., open to all Students commencing 
their § Studies. 
3. Two Scholarships, each of 651., for Students who, having been 
— — for or previously passed the Oxford Ist M.B. or ‘the Cambridge 
id M.B., have entered the School during the current yea 
*rThe following Exhibitions and Prizes are also open to ‘Students :—The 
William Bro’ 001. Exhibition ; the William Brown 40/. Exhibition ; 
the Brackenbury Prize in Medicine, value 321. ; the Brackenbury Prize 
in Surgery, value 32/. ; the Pollock “prize in Phy siology, yalue 181. ; the 
Johnson Prize in Anatomy, value 101. 10s. ; the urer’s Prize, value 
102. 10s.; General Proficiene: Prizes for first, second, and third hee} 
Students of 101. 10s. ro A e Brodie Prize in Surgery; the Ac 
a in N ; Medal; and Sir Charles Clarke's 

















Pi Hospital appointments, ididiaed the two House Physicianships 
ouse Surgeonships, are awarded as the result of competition, 

and are open to the Students without additional expense of any kind. 

Clerkships and Dresserships and all the minor appointmentsare given 
without extra fees. Several paid a pe including that = 
Obstetric Assistant, with a salary of 100/. and board and lodging, a 
—— yearly upon the recommendation of the Medical School ‘eked 
mi 

Prospectuses and fuller details may be obtained by application to 

THOMAS WHIPHAM, M.B., Dean 





reprodaction of Francia’s lunette of the ‘Dead Christ and 
s’ in the National Gallery is simply perfect, and the ‘Virgin, 
Christ, and oo by Re ran in the same collection, not less delight- 
ful and complete. ‘Three Children of Charles L.,’ fro: =ty 4 
is all that could be wished for, which is saying a 
the touches of the brush, and the of the canvas, and we have the 
chiaroscuro of the picture undisturbed ; the ex — are unvitiated. 
The handling of Van Dyck is not more a m than that of Rem- 
brandt, Perugino, Raphael, or Da Vinci. @ Vision of St. Helena,’ by 
Veronese, in gar-square, and Diirer’s ‘Head of a Man about Fift; ty 
Years Old,’ in the Prado, are wonders in their way.” 


FRENCH ART is d by a Selection from Pictures in the 
Louvre and Luxembourg, and by numerous Examples from recent 
Salons. 

AUTOTYPES from Works by Sir F. Leighton, P.R.A., D. G. Rossetti, 
Burne Jones, Holman Hunt, F. Shields, G. F. Watts, R.A., Ford Madox 
Brown, Herbert Schmalz, E. J. Poynter, R.A., Sir Joshua Reynolds, 
Turner, &c. 


“ The 








AUTOGRAVURE, 


The AUTOTYPE PROCESS has pioneered the way for Photographic 
Engraving upon Copper, and the process is successfully worked by the 
Company. Copies of Paintings by Gainsborough, Holman Hunt, Her- 
bert Schmalz, Frank Brangwyn, Haig Wood ; of Portraits by Holl, R.A., 
Ouless, R.A., Pettie, R.A., Prinsep, A.R.A.; of the Fresco in Guy's 
Hospital by Herbert Draper; of ay German Engravings; Medals of 

d; and Reproductions of P! graphs from Art Objects and 
from Nature, can be seen at the Autotype Gallery. 





ALFRED STEVENS AND HIS WORK. 
(NOW READY.) 
The Book is crown folio, 20 by 15 inches, half bound in morocco. 


Dedicated by permission to Sir FREDERICK LEIGHTON, 
Bart., P.R.A., &. 


Containing a Memoir of Stevens, and Critical Descriptions of his Pro- 
auctions, by a former Pupil and Friend, Mr. HUGH STANNUS, 
F.R.1.B.A., Lecturer on Applied Art at University College, and 
Teacher of Architectural Ornament at the Royal Academy. With 
57 Full-Page Autotype Illustrations selected from Examples of the 
Master’s Work by a Committee of Experts. 


The Edition is limited to 150 Copies. Price Six Guineas. 
Published by the Autotype Company, 74, New Oxford-street, London, 


MITCHELL & CO., Agents for the Sale and 
e Purchase of Newspaper Properties, undertake Valuations for 
Probate or Purchase, Investigations, and Audit of Accounts, &c. Card of 
Terms on application. 
12 and 13, Red Lion-court, Fleet-street, E.C. 


R. A. M. BURGHES, AUTHORS’ AGENT, AC- 

COUNTANT, and VALUER. Advice given as to the best mode 

of Publishing. Publishers’ Estimates examined on behalf of Authors. 

Transfer of Literary Property carefull conducted. Safe Opinions 

obtained. Twenty years’ — Highest references. Consultations 
—la, Paternoster-row, 











UTHORS.—DIGBY & LONG 

The AUTHORS’ MANUAL, Ag tte 

papa oo oem by Mr. GLADSTO: 
to unde! e, ~ Ly terms, 


Catalogue 
Address 18, Bouverie-street, Fl 


M*Saccrnwoo and BOOK PRINTING WANTED. 
Sa NaPD, TT, oul re 
hag Pre _ ought, Fou 


WEPAPER ee EUBLASHING, and 
ADVERTIS: Pp » and Books printeg 
and published by nn 
KING, SELL & RAILTON Gough-square and Bolt-court, Fleet 
street, have the very atest and best Rotary and other 
newest types, and skilled workmen. Arrangements can be made to 
work advertising department. 


M UDIE’S 
LIBRARY, 


SUBSCRIPTIONS from ONE GUINEA per Annum. 


or publishers of 

















SELECT 





MUDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY. 
Books can be exch s ~ Livrasy _— a in London 
SUBSCRIPTIONS from TWO GUINEAS per Annum. 








MUDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY. 
COUNTRY SUBSCRIPTIONS from TWO GUINEAS per Annum, 





MUDIE’S FOREIGN LIBRARY. 
at Forty best Works in French, German, Italian, and Spanish are in 


Catalogue of Foreign 


oe” of =. Books for 1891, ey : 
5. and Cl ts of Books on Sale, postage 


Books, 
free. 








MUDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY, LIMITED, 
30 to 34, New Oxford-street, London 
Branch Offices 
241, Brompton-road; and 2, King-street, Cheapside. 








Catalogues. 


OREIGN BOOKS and PERIODICALS 
axe 





— 
DULAU & CO. 37, SOHO-SQU 
L LI £8 & E L V &E Y, 


Dealers in Old and Rare Book: 
NEW CATALOGUE, No. 72, now ready, post free, six stamps. 
29, NEW BOND-STREET, LONDON, W. 


ATALOGUE of the LIBRARY of the late 
CHARLES BRADLAUGH, M. P., » with acemen affixed, 146 Pp. 8yo. 
Cover bearing Mr. Bradlaugh’s , anda of 
the Library Photograph by Messrs, Dixon. 
Price (vo cover cost only) 1s. 2d. post free 
Mrs. H. Braptaven Bonner, 20, Circus-road, London, N.W. 














ADMINTON LIBRARY. Large Paper— 
WANTED, Hunting. —Shooting, 2 vols.—Fishing, 2 vols.—Price to 
C., Rathmines, St. Mary’s- _— Harlesden, N.W.— Would Exchange any 
other Volume in the Series. 


ADE for EXHIBITIONS. — Set, very fine, 
superbly coaved SOLID IVORY DRAUGHTSMEN, jin. dla- 

meter, olid box. Cost Ten Guineas ; 

51. 5s. oA eepyat, Box 291, Gilyard’s Library, Bradford. 


T° AUTHORS, EDITORS, and PUBLISHERS, 
now offers for SALE 
E FIFTY TH D ENGRAVINGS 
that have a LEISURE HOUR, SUNDAY AT HOME, 
GIRL’S ‘OW PAPER, BOY'S OWN PAPER, "CHILD'S CUMPANION, 
COTTAGER and ARTISAN, and in id 
publications of the Society. Hitherto these 
toa R. and E. Taylor, and other well-known engravers 
rved for the Society's use, but Oey now are 
or general sale at f the usual electrotype rates. Authors, Eclitors, and 
Publishers requiring Illustrations, on sending particulars of Subject, 
Size, and ae of Publication for which they are can have proofs 
from which to make ay —Applications to be "addressed to to the 
orxPE Dzp ww, London. 























UNBRIDGE WELLS. —BOARD and RESI- 
won offered in ly. Position cheerful and 
ree minutes walk from 8.E. Rly. =. G., Roxwell, 


central, 
Guilaford-roaa, Grove Hill-road, Tunbridge 


Cristie dese (near the Railwa; 
ee situated opposite Low gd Park 
six years ——_ AED a 8 

Tenge | eee Giase Hr uses, &c., ani 
rst-class estab. ishment, taurrounded ty 


f perf harming (though inexpensive) Pleasure Grou! 
Gardens, ¥ Bicrank, aed Festi ~ i re. Origh nal re rent, 3001 per annum. No 


jiculars, nae, 32 had at Inglewood, . 
urst, Kent; or from Mr. Davin J. Cearens, of 29a (corner of), Lincoln's 
Inn-tields and Chislehurst, who strongly recommends the property 


GRECIAN ANTIQUITIES, Terra-cottas, Bronzes, 

Vases, &c., and some Early Christian Embroideries are 0D 
SALE by Private Contract.—For particulars apply to H. Sack, 
Leadenhall Chambers, St. Mary Axe. 














Just published, price One Shilling, 


OUNTY COUNCILS and TECHNICAL 
By J.C. BUCKMASTER, F. nizing Maste 
Gihnivank Aek tegen of the Committee of Coun ai on Education. 
London: Blackie & Son (Limited), Old Bailey. 
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MESSRS. MACMILLAN & CO.’S NEW BOOKS. 


MR. J. R. LOWELL’S COLLECTED WRITINGS. 
Just ready, in 10 vols. crown 8vo. cloth, 6s. each, 


THE COLLECTED WRITINGS OF 
JAMES RUSSELL LOWELL. 


Vols. 1-4. LITERARY ESSAYS. Vol. 5. POLITICAL ESSAYS. 


Vol. 6. LITERARY and POLITICAL ADDRESSES. Vols. 7—10. POETICAL WORKS. 
MANCHESTER GUARDIAN.—“‘A collection of which the author may certainly be proud.” 
DUBLIN EVENING MAIL.—‘‘The volumes are beautifully printed and should form the standard edition of Mr. 


Lowell’s works.” THREE NEW NOVELS. 


NEW NOVEL BY F. MARION CRAWFORD. 
Just ready, 3 vols. 31s. 6d. 


THE WITCH OF PRAGUE. 


By F. MARION CRAWFORD. 
GLASGOW HERALD.—“ A work of great originality and vigour.” 
SCOTSMAN.—“ Keyork the Arabian is probably the strangest character depicted in contemporary fiction.” 


NEW BOOK BY RUDYARD KIPLING. 
Just ready, crown 8vo. cloth, 6s. 


LIF E’S HANDICAP. 


BEING STORIES OF MINE OWN PEOPLE. 
By RUDYARD KIPLING, Author of ‘ The Light that Failed,’ ‘ Plain Tales from the Hills. 


NEW BOOK BY THE AUTHOR OF ‘ lan ee. UNDER ARMS.’ 


Just ready, crown 8vo. cloth, 3s 
A SYDNEY SIDE SAXON. 
NEW bra BY PROFESSOR HENRY SIDGWICK. 


By ROLF BOLDREWOOD. 
Just ready, 8vo. cloth, 14s. net, 


THE ELEMENTS OF POLITICS. 


By HENRY SIDGWICK, Litt.D., 
Knightbridge Professor of Moral Philosophy in the University of Cambridge, Author of ‘The Methods of Ethics,’ 
‘The Principles of Economics,’ &c. 


UNIFORM WITH ‘CAPITAL AND INTEREST.’ BY THE SAME AUTHOR AND TRANSLATOR. 
Just ready, 8vo. cloth, 12s. net, 


The POSITIVE THEORY of CAPITAL. By Eugen v. Bohm-Bawerk, 


Counsellor in the Austrian Ministry of Finance, and Honorary Professor of Political Economy i in the University of 
Vienna. Translated, with a Preface and Analysis, by WILLIAM SMART, M.A., Lecturer in Political Economy in 
Queen Margaret ‘College, my af 

mae —** Mr. Smart has done his work excellently. His preface, analytical digest, and the actual translation are all 


admirabl 
NEW VOLUME OF POEMS. 
Just ready, crown 8vo. cloth, 7s. 6d. 


DAPHNE, and other POEMS. By Frederick Tennyson, Author of ‘ Isles 
of Greece,’ ‘ Sappho and Alczus.’ 
NEW VOLUME OF THE “ NATURE 8ERIES.” 
Just ready, 8vo. cloth, 4s. 6d. 


The RIGHT HAND: LEFT-HANDEDNESS. By Sir Daniel Wilson, 
LL.D. F.R.S.E., President of the University of Toronto. 


NEW VOLUME OF THE CHEAPER EDITION OF MR. J. H. ——— NOVELS. 
Ready on Tuesday next, crown 8vo. cloth, 3s. 6d 


The LITTLE SCHOOLMASTER MARK. By J. H. Shorthouse. 


VOLUMES ALREADY ISSUED. 


JOHN INGLESANT: a Romance. By the Same Author. 


SIR PERCIVAL: a Story of the Past and Present. By the Same Author. 
NEW VOLUME OF MACMILLAN’S THREE-AND-SIXPENNY SERIES, 


Just ready, crown 8vo. cloth, 3s. 
A DOUBTING HEART. By Annie Keary. 
8vo. cloth, 14s, net, 


The HISTORY of HUMAN MARRIAGE. By Edward Westermarck, 
» Lecturer on Sociology at the University of Helsingfors. With Preface by Dr. A. R. WALLACE. 
SCOTS ‘OBSERVER.—* He has conducted his inquiry concerning human marriage with spirit, industry, and intelli- 
. He has left few authorities unconsulted, and his facts are handled and arranged with i nite skill...... All will con- 
that his treatise is an invaluable contribution to science.” 


Just published, extra crown 8vo. cloth, 8s. 6d. net, 


STUDIES of the GODS in GREECE at CERTAIN SANCTUARIES 
RECENTLY EXCAVATED. a Right Lectures given in 1890 at the Lowell Institute. By LOUIS DYER, B.A. 
Oxon., late Assistant Professor in Harvard University. 

SPEAKER.—" The abundant and accurate knowledge of classic archzxology, the constant allusion to the folk-lore of 
different ages, and the wide eg MYT aoe with religious ideas and institutions isplayed i in this work make it excellent and 
instructive reading for all who in these days are concerned in the fascinating study of early religious beliefs.” 

BY THE REV. J. ©. ATKINSON, DCL. 
Third Thousand, extra crown 8vo. 8s. 6d. net, 


FORTY YEARS in a MOORLAND PARISH: Reminiscences and 


Researches in Danby-in-Cleveland. By Rev. J. C. ATKINSON, D.O.L., Incumbent of the Parish, Author of ‘A 
History of Cleveland,’ ‘A . Glossary of the Cleveland Dialect,’ &. 
*,* Also an Illustrated Edition, limited to 250 copies, 12s. net. 
MACMILLAN’S CLASSICAL LIBRARY.—NEW VOLUME. 
Just ready, 8vo. 7s. 6d. 


EURIPIDES.—IPHIGENIA AT AULIS. Edited, with Introduction and 


tes ont and Explanatory Notes, by E. B. ENGLAND, M.A., Assistant Lecturer in Classics in the Owens College, 


SCOTSMAN. —‘‘ Shows a thorough acquaintance with the Greek dramatists and an accurate scholarship,” 
MACMILLAN & CO. London, 









Sales by Auction 


FRIDAY NEXT.—Photographic Apparatus and Miscel- 
laneous Property. 


R. J. C. STEVENS will SELL by AUCTION, 

at his Great Rooms, 38, King-street, Covent-garden, on FRI- 

DAY NEXT, August 28, at half- S 12 o'clock precisely, PHOTO- 

GRAPHIC APPARATUS, comprising Cameras in many sizes ee well- 

known makers, Lenses by Ross, Dallmeyer, and others. Tripod Stands, 

Dark Tents, Changing Boxes, Albums, &c. Also Galvanic and Electrical 

Appliance: ces—Opera and Race Ginasss—Mleroscopes and Telescopes— 

Books — Furniture — Models — Paintings—Engravings, and the usual 
Miscellaneous perty. 

Re oy view the day prior 2 till 5 and morning of Sale, and Catalogues 





Mgeeten Rectory, about 2 miles from Lowdham Station, M.R. 
and 9 from Nottingham. 


ESSRS. MORRIS & PLACE are favoured with 
instructions from the Executors of the late Rev. M. H. 

ed is he to SELL by AUCTION, on the Premises as above, P3 
WEDNESDAY, THURSDAY, and FRIDAY, September 2, 3, and 4, 
the aaa of the excellent contents of the Rectory—First-class Draw- 
ing-room, Dining-room, and Bed-room Furniture and Effects. 
Bronzes—Oil Paintings by G. Earl—Proof Engravings—a Library of 
Choice and really well-bound Books, 4,000 Volumes, including several 
rare County Histories—Hasted’s Kent—Morant’s Essex—Collinson’s 
Somerset — Hutchins’s Dorset—Strype’s Works —First Editions of 
Dickens—Lever’s Works, with Coloured Plates—and other Standard 
Works—Wines—Sheffield and Elkington Plated Articles—Two Carriages, 
and Out-door Effects. 

For order of Sale, see Catalogues, to be had of the AucrionzzRrs, 27, 
Bridlesmith-gate, Nottingham. 


At BIRMINGHAM on TUESDAY NEXT. 
By direction of the Executriz of the late Mr. CHARLES 
KIRKMAN, of Bevington-road, and formerly of Hamstead 
Hall, Great ‘Barr, 


Unreserved Sale of the interesting COLLECTION of CURIOS, viz., 
Ivories, Gold Coins, Gold and Enamel Watches and Jewels—Curious 
Collection of Walking-sticks and Canes—MUSICAL INSTRUMENTS, 
&c. Also some fine Miniatures on Ivory. Copper, and Porcelain—old 
Chippendale Cabinet—Set of high-back Old Dutch Marqueterie Chairs— 
Battersea and other Enamels—Sévres and Cloisonné Vases—rare Old 
— and iho Weapons—Silver Articles—Jewellery—Bijouterie, 


TESSRS. LU DLOW, ROBERTS & WELLER 

will SELL by AUCTION, at their Rooms, No. 18, New-street, 

Birmingham, on TUESDAY, August 25, commencing at 12 o'clock, the 

above valuable and interesting COLLECTION (by order of Executrix 
without reserve). 





Catalogues of the AvcrionEERs. 








O ARTISTS and STORY WRITERS.—See the 
extensive Programme of Christmas Competitions (with valuable 
Money Prizes) announced in the PEOPLE’S JOURNAL. Every week, 
one penny. 
ss oie Leng & Co. Dundee; and 186, Fleet-street, London. 


Just published, crown 4to. over 300 pages, ae  ~areamaate and 
handsomely bound in cloth, price 
OCKINGHAM CASTLE and the WATSONS. 
By CHAS. WISE. 
Elliot Stock, 62, Paternoster-row, London ; Messrs. W. E. & J. Goss 
Market-place, Kettering ; and (by order) from any Bookseller. 


JF COLoGICcaL SOCIETY’S LATEST PUBLICA- 
TIONS. 


PROCEEDINGS of the GENERAL MEETINGS 
for SCIENTIFIC Jets hoe of the ee SOCIETY of 
LONDON for the YEAR 1891, Part IL, ‘APERS 
read in MARCH and APRIL, with 13 "Plates, i 12s., is now 
ready, and may be obtained at the Society’s ftice (3, Hanover- 
8 W.); at Messrs. Longman’s, the Rocka Publishers 

(Eaternosterss -row, E.C.); or through any Bookseller. 











NOW READY, 


SECOND EDITION OF 
S EVEN DREAMER S&S. 
By ANNIE TRUMBULL SLOSSON. 


Crown 8yo. 6s. 


NEW EDITION OF 


ENGLAND NUN, 


A NEW 


And other Stories. 


By MARY E. WILKINS. 


Crown 8yv0. cloth, 6s. 





James R. Osgood, McIlvaine & Co. 
45, Albemarle-street, London, W. 


JAPANESE POEs Tu Bvt y, 
WITH 


NOTES 
Describing the Emblems, ees Poetical Tesi eRe and other thoughts 
and subjects n the D fthe Wares, an Account of 
the Festivals, = of some of the Customs of Japan. 
By JAMES L. BOWES. 
Imperial 8vo. cloth, 600 pages, with Plates, 2/. 12s. 
The “ Extra Illustrated Edition,” half-morocco, gilt top, 62. 6s. 
(Only a few copies left.) 

The Japan Mail (Capt. Buinx.ey) says :—‘ It is a noble book....a book 
of the most valuable and genuine character. He is unsparing in his 
exposure of some of the shameless frauds that have been practised on 
innocent collectors. It is evident that Mr. a ohag has phn ny together 
a really representative collection, %.. that he has made every specimen 
it containe the object of care search a Lege ang scrutiny. We 
can all enjoy the clear descriptions: and exquisite plat 

London; Simpkin, Marshall, Hamilton, Kent 0 Co., Limited, 
Liverpool; Edward Howell. 
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RICHARD BENTLEY & SON’S 
Bist. 
TO BE OBTAINED AT ALL BOOKSELLERS’. 
THE 
NOVELS OF JESSIE FOTHERGILL. 
ALDYTH. 


(This Popular Edition, now first issued, will be 
ready immediately.) 


THE “FIRST VIOLIN.” 
BORDERLAND. 
HEALEY. 

KITH AND KIN. 
PROBATION. 


Each in uniform binding, in 1 vol. crown 8vo. cloth, 6s. 
ALSO, 
MADE OR MARRED. 
ONE OF THREE. 
BY THE SAME AUTHOR. 
Each in 1 vol. crown 8vo. cloth, 2s. 6d. 


NEW NOVELS AT ALL LIBRARIES. 


—o— 
Just ready, 


RULING the PLANETS. By Mina 


KE. BURTON. In 83 vols. crown 8vo. 





By the Author of ‘ Her Own Counsel.’ 


EVELYN’S CAREER. By the 


- gn of ‘Dr. EDITH ROMNEY.’ In 3 vols. crown 
vo. 


Now ready, 


SO NEAR AKIN. By M. A. Ben- 


GOUGH. In 3 vols. crown 8vo. 
“A clever and original novel, told with a humour and artistic de- 
lassement which promise well for the future of the author.”—Queen. 


“*So Near Akin’ is a clever story, and if it is a first book we shall 
look forward with interest to its successor.”— Standard. 


By the Author of ‘ Mr. Bazalgette’s Agent.’ 


VIOLET MOSES. By Leonard Mer- 


RICK. In 83 vols. crown 8vo. 
“ A good novel, and one that is written with taste.”—Observer. 


By the Author of ‘ The Duke's Marriage.’ 


ALDERMAN’S CHILDREN. 


In 3 vols. crown 


The 
By JAMES BRINSLEY-RICHARDS. 
8vo. 

“ A story in which crime plays a more conspicuous part than love. 
The plot of this somewhat sensational novel is characterized by con- 
siderable ingenuity and originality....There are smart sketches of 
character, notably those of Lady Looney, Madge Rose, and Chauncey 
Travers.”—Daily Telegraph. 

“Throughout a sensible and well-executed story. The author is a 
deft hand both in construction of plot and in descriptive matter. 
His book is thoroughly enjoyable.”"—Academy. 








New and Popular Editions at all Booksellers’. 


By MARIE CORELLI, 
The Author of ‘A Romance of Two Worlds.’ 


WORMWOOD: a Drama of Paris. 


In 1 vol. crown 8vo. 6s. 


By an Anonymous Author. 


An AUSTRALIAN GIRL. In 1 vol. 


crown 8vo., 6s. 


By the Author of ‘ Nancy.’ 


ALAS! By Rhoda Broughtcn. 


1 vol. crown 8vo. 6s. 


Tn 


RICHARD BENTLEY & Son, New Burlington-street, 


HURST & BLACKETT’S 
PUBLICATIONS. 


NEW NOVELS. 


NOW READY AT ALL THE LIBRARIES. 


CASPAR BROOKE’S DAUGHTER. 


By ADELINE SERGEANT, Author of ‘ Little Miss Colwyn,’ ‘A Life 
Sentence,’&c. 3 vols. 


A SCOTCH EARL. By the Countess 


of MUNSTER, Author of ‘ Dorinda.’ 3 vols. 


HAYTHORNE’S DAUGHTER. By 


PAUL WARREN. 3 vols. 





“The story is cleverly worked out, and the interest grows on the 
reader as events thicken and grow more exciting towards the close.” 


dian. 


A MOORLAND IDYL. By Algernon 


GISSING, Author of ‘ A Village Hampden,’ &c. 3 vols. 


“The novel is happily conceived and well developed. There is no 
lack of incidents, so arranged and surrounded that the three volumes 
may be read without the skipping ofa passage.” —Scotsman. 


A HARVEST of TARES. By Vere 


CLAVERING, Author of ‘A Modern Delilah,’ &c. 2 vols. 


“« A Harvest of Tares’ may be recommended as likely to amuse and 
interest the lover of light and entertaining literature from start to 
finish.”—Saturday iew. 


A LIFE’S DEVOTION. By Lady 
VIRGINIA SANDARS, Author of ‘A Bitter Repentance.’ 3 vols. 


“Among the modern novels Lady Virginia Sandars’s ‘A Life’s De- 
votion ’ is one of the most pleasing.”—Morning Post. 


MAHME NOUSIE. By G. Manville 


FENN, Author of ‘The Master of the Ceremonies,’ ‘ Double 
Cunning,’ ‘The Parson o’ Dumford,’ &c. 2 vols. (Next week. 


HURST & BLACKETT’S 
THREE-AND-SIXPENNY SERIES. 
Crown 8vo, bevelled boards, each 3s, 6d. 


The AWAKENING of MARY 


FENWICK. By BEATRICE WHITBY. 


TWO ENGLISH GIRLS. 


By MABEL HART. 


HIS LITTLE MOTHER. 


By the Author of ‘John Halifax, Gentleman.’ 


MISTRESS BEATRICE COPE. 


By M. E. LE CLERC. 








A SELECTION FROM 


HURST & BLACKETT’S 
STANDARD LIBRARY. 
EACH IN A SINGLE VOLUME, PRICE 5s. 


BY F. W. ROBINSON. 
GRANDMOTHER'S MONEY.| NO CHURCH. 


BY JOHN CORDY JEAFFRESON. 
The REAL LORD BYRON. | A BOOK ABOUT DOCTORS. 


BY ELIOT WARBURTON. 
CRESCENT and theCROSS.| DARIEN. 


BY AMELIA B, EDWARDS. 
BARBARA'S HISTORY. | LORD BRACKENBURY. 


BY JULIA KAVANAGH. 


NATHALIE. | ADELE. 
BY VARIOUS AUTHORS. 
THROUGHtheLONG NIGHT | LIFE of MARIE ANTUIN- 


C. D. Yonge. 


By Mrs. E. Lynn Linton. ETTE. By 
Sir BERNARD BURKE’S 


M 
MARGARET ana HER 


BRIDESMAIDS. FAMILY ROMANCE. 
The VALLEY of a HUN-/| FREER’S LIFE of JEANNE 
DRED FIRES. D’ALBRET. 


LOST and SAVED. By the 
Hon. Mrs. Norton. 
8ST. OLAVE’S. By the Author 


BURKE'S ROMANCE of the 
FORUM. 
HEPWORTH DIXON'S NEW 


of ‘ Janita’s Cross.’ AMERICA. 

MY LITTLE LADY. By | LEIGH HUNTSOLDCOURT 
E. Frances Poynter. SUBURB. 

LES MISERABLES. By Vic-| CARDINAL WISEMAN’S 
tor Hugo. LAST FOUR POPES. 


The ENGLISHWOMAN in 


ANNALS of an EVENTFUL 
ITALY. By Mrs, Gretton. 


LIFE. By Dr. Dasent. 





DEAN & SON’S © 
BOOKS FOR HOLIDAY READING, 


_>— 


AT ALL LIBRARIES AND BOOKSELLERS, 
Just ready, handsomely bound, large post 8vo. price gs, 
By PHILIPPE TONELLI. 


RETRIBUTION: a Corsican Vep. 
detta Story. Illustrated by R. André. 

In this work the author gives a stirring narrative and 
vivid ma of the manners and customs of Corsica. Mr. 
Tonelli’s book shows both sides of the national character, 
and will be found exceedingly interesting as well as exciting’ 


Handsomely bound, cloth gilt, gilt edges, large post 8yo, 
price 10s. 6d. 
Or Library Edition, Two Volumes, 6s. each. 


PLAYERS of the PERIOD. By 
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Address to the British Association for the 
Advancement of Science at Cardiff, August 
19th, 1891. By William Huggins, D.C.L., 
F.R.8., President. 

Dr. Hueerns begins a most interesting 
residential address by remarking that since 

Bir George Airy (who received hearty con- 
gratulations on the completion of his nine- 
tieth year last month) occupied the chair 
of the Association at Ipswich just forty 
years ago, sciences other than astronomy 
have been represented (with the one excep- 
tion of the late Lord Wrottesley in 1860) 
by the distinguished men selected in succes- 
sion as its presidents. On the present 
occasion the field was peculiarly open to Dr. 
Huggins to give an account of the latest 
developments of that new branch of astro- 
nomical research and discovery with which 
his own name will ever be closely connected, 
and which was only in the throes of birth 
when the last specially astronomical address 
(wesay “specially,” because it was formerly 
the custom for the president to include the 
circle of the sciences in his view, whilst 
devoting special attention to his own 
branch) was delivered. To use his own 
words :— 

‘The very remarkable discoveries in our know- 
ledge of the heavens which have taken place 
during this period of thirty years...... have become 
possible by the introduction since 1860 into the 
observatory of the spectroscope and the modern 
photographic plate.” 

Spectroscopic analysis, which has created, 

so to speak, a chemistry of the heavenly 

bodies and of the whole visible universe, 
and enabled us not only to study the physical 
constitution of the stars and what were once 
thought to be the far more distant nebule, 
but to speculate intelligently on the cosmo- 
gony of worlds and gain a sort of insight 
into the wondrous laboratory of creation, 


was called into existence by the solar spec- | 
trum investigations of Kirchhoff and Bunsen | 
at Heidelberg in 1859. Vast, indeed, has | 
been the harvest gathered in since then; | 
' strém are alluded to. 


“spectroscopic astronomy has become a dis- 


tinct and acknowledged branch of the science, | 


possessing a large literature of its own, and 
observatories specially devoted to it.” With 
the carefulness and exactness which should 
distinguish the scientific mind in any of its 





departments, Dr. Huggins has undertaken 
in his address to deal only with the more 
important problems of the subject, giving 
a prominent place, in accordance with the 
traditions of the chair, to the work of the 
last year or two. 

In all scientific progress a most important 
and primary consideration is that of im- 
provement in the instruments and methods 
of observation. Hence Dr. Huggins de- 
votes the first place to this, describing the 
advances recently effected in the spectro- 
scope itself, both by Lord Rayleigh by his 
discussion of the theory of the instrument, 
and by Prof. Rowland in the construction 
of concave gratings. The resolving power 
of the prismatic spectroscope is proportional 
to the length of path in the dispersive 
medium; the resolving power of a grating 
depends upon the total number of lines 
upon its surface and the order of spectrum 
in use, about one thousand lines being 
necessary to resolve the sodium lines in the 
first spectrum. In comparing different 
series of observations it is often requisite 
to state the degree of efficiency of the 
spectroscope employed, and Prof. Schuster 
has suggested the use of a unit of purity 
as well as of resolving power, for the full 
resolving power of a spectroscope is realized 
in practice only when a sufficiently narrow 
slit is used. Lord Rayleigh has pointed out 
a further limitation due to the want of 
perfect action of the human eye when its 
whole aperture is used, so that the full re- 
solving power of a spectroscope can only be 
realized if the emergent beam is not larger 
than about one-third of the opening of the 
pupil. Angstrém’s map of the solar 
spectrum is still used as a standard of re- 
ference ; but it has been necessary to apply 
a table of corrections to his numbers on 
account of an error in a standard métre 
used by him. This has been applied in the 
tables of wave-lengths of terrestrial spectra 
collected and revised by a committee of the 
British Association. Dr. Huggins thinks 
that Rowland’s photographic map of the 
solar spectrum and his scale based on the 
determinations of absolute wave-lengths by 
Pierce and Bell, or the Potsdam scale (which 
differs very slightly from Rowland’s) based 
on original determinations by Miiller and 
Kempf, will before long, be exclusively 
adopted in preference to Angstrém’s. It is 
to Rowland’sintroduction of concave gratings 
and of his method for their use that the 
great accuracy of his photographic map is 
due. He has thus been enabled to include 
in it the whole visible solar spectrum, as 
well as the ultra-violet portion so far as it 
can get through our atmosphere. Very in- 
teresting researches have been made in the 
past year with the special object of distin- 
guishing the lines which are due to the 
earth’s atmosphere from those which are 
truly solar. The most noteworthy of these 
is that of M. Thollon, which, owing to his 
lamented death just before its completion, 
has assumed the character of a memorial of 
that great spectroscopist. Other investiga- 
tions by M. Janssen and by Knut Ang- 


The address passes on to results obtained 
by the spectroscopic examination of the 
heavenly bodies, especially in recent times. 
Stellar spectroscopy was, toa great extent, 
initiated by Dr. Huggins himself, who 





brought before the Association a paper on 
the subject in the year 1866. He remarks 
that in the case of such a star as Capella, 
which has a spectrum almost identical with 
that of the sun, it is natural to conelude that 
it is composed of matter similar in constitu- 
tion to that of our luminary; also that its 
temperature is high and not very different 
from the solar temperature. But in the 
cases of other stars and of the nebulee which 
have spectra of types different from that of 
the sun, the task of analysis becomes one 
of great difficulty, and much laboratory study 
is necessary to obtain the means of interpret- 
ing the indications of the spectroscope as to 
the chemical nature, the density and pres- 
sure, and the temperature of the celestial 
masses. But here again very great caution 
is requisite in making deductions, by the 
aid of laboratory experiments, with re- 
gard to the temperature of the heavenly 
bodies from their radiation, especially as it 
is reasonable to suppose that in them the 
luminosity is not ordinarily associated with 
chemical changes or with electrical discharges, 
but is due to a simple glowing from the ulti- 
mate conversion into molecular motion of the 
gravitational energy of shrinkage. Much 
has, indeed, been done, but much more re- 
mains to do; and, in fact, in Dr. Huggins’s 
opinion we are now 

‘*in a time of transition when the earlier and in 
the nature of things the less precise observations 
are giving place to work of an order of accuracy 
much greater than was formerly considered at- 
tainable with objects of such small brightness as 
the stars.” 

The aurora borealis gives a spectrum of a 
most remarkable character, which has not 
yet been satisfactorily interpreted. An at- 
tempt to account for it on the theory that 
the aurora is a phenomenon produced by the 
dust of meteors and falling stars has been 
shown to be a failure by the experiments of 
Prof. Liveing and Prof. Dewar; and Prof. 
Schuster has suggested that the principal 
line in the auroral spectrum may be due- 
to some very light gas which is present im 
too small a proportion to be detected by 
chemical analysis or even by the spectro-- 
scope in the presence of the other gases 
near the earth, but which at the height of 
the auroral discharges is in a sufficiently 
greater relative proportion to give a spec- 
trum. 

In the spectra of comets the spectroscope 
has shown the presence of carbon, presum- 
ably in combination with hydrogen, and 
also sometimes with nitrogen; and in the 
cases of comets approaching very near the 
sun, the lines of sodium and other lines 
which have been supposed to belong to 
iron. Although the close connexion between 
the orbits of certain comets and meteoric 
streams points to a probable identity of 
cometary matter with that of meteorites 
(with which the spectroscopic evidence 
agrees), Dr. Huggins considers that it would 
be unwise as yet to attempt to define too 
precisely the exact condition of the matter 
which forms the nucleus of a comet. 

‘‘In any case the part of the light of the 
comet which is not reflected solar light can 
scarcely be attributed to a high temperature 
produced by the clashing of separate meteoric 
stones set up within the nucleus by the sun’s 
disturbing force. We must look rather to 
disruptive electric discharges produced probably 
by processes of evaporation due to increased 
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solar heat, which would be amply sufficient to 
set free portions of the occluded gases into the 
vacuum of space.” 

He adds the suggestion that these discharges 
are assisted, and indeed possibly increased, 
by the recently discovered action of the ultra- 
violet part of the sun’s light. 

Dr. Huggins next turns to the advances 
recently made in our knowledge of the con- 
stitution of the sun by observations of the 
solar spectrum, especially those at the Johns 
Hopkins University, by means of photo- 
graphy and concave gratings, indirectly 
comparing the spectrum, under great resolv- 
ing power, with the spectra of the terrestrial 
elements. Prof. Rowland has ascertained 
the presence of at least thirty-six of these 
in the solar spectrum. Fifteen elements, 
including nitrogen as it shows itself under 
an electric discharge in a vacuum tube, have 
not been found; but this may be due to the 
paucity of their strong lines, and is no proof 
that they are really absent from the sun. 
Some ten other elements, inclusive of oxygen, 
have not yet been compared with the sun’s 
spectrum. The general conclusion is that, 
if the whole earth were heated to the tempe- 
rature of the sun, its spectrum would closely 
resemble the solar spectrum. Prof. Row- 
Jand looks to the solar lines which are un- 
accounted for as affording a means of dis- 
covering such unknown terrestrial elements 
as still lurk in rare minerals and earths, by 
comparing their spectra directly with that of 
the sun. Dr. Huggins remarks that as our 
knowledge of the spectrum of hydrogen in 
its complete form came to us from the stars, 
it is probably now from the sun that 
chemistry is about to be enriched by the 
discovery of new elements. He next touches 
-on the solar corona, which he believes to be 
a phenomenon essentially similar in the 
nature of its formation to the tails of 
comets, and probably consisting for the 
most part of matter going from the sun 
under the action of a force, possibly elec- 
trical, which varies as the surface, and can 
therefore, in the case of highly attenuated 
matter, easily overcome the force of gravity, 
even near the sun. Though many of the 
coronal particles may return to the sun, 
those which form the long rays or streamers 
do not, but separate, and soon become too 
diffused to be any longer visible. It is not 
unlikely that they furnish the matter of the 
zodiacal light, which has otherwise not re- 
ceived a satisfactory explanation. All this 
is in accordance with the results obtained 
in recent eclipses. Prof. Schuster takes a 
similar view, and also suggests that there 
may be a direct electric connexion between 
the sun and the planets. Prof. Bigelow 
has lately made some interesting investiga- 
tions on the coronal forms by the theory of 
spherical harmonics; but photographs on 
a larger scale will be desirable for the full 
development of the conclusions which may 
follow from the study of the curved forms 
of the coronal structure. Little is yet known 
of the physical and chemical nature of the 
substance of the corona. It can only in 
small part, as Prof. Schuster has shown 
from eclipses, be due to solar light scattered 
by small particles. The green coronal line 
has no known representative in terrestrial 
substances, nor has he been able to recog- 
nize any of our elements in the other lines 
of the corona. 





We cannot make any lengthy refer- 
ence to Dr. Huggins’s remarks on the 
different types of stellar spectra. This is 
closely connected with evolutional theories 
of the cosmogony of the stars. An order 
of progress has been suggested, which is 
based upon the hypothesis (treated at great 
length in a work recently reviewed in the 
Atheneum) that the nebulee and stars con- 
sist of colliding meteoric stones in different 
stages of condensation. A view has also 
lately been put forward that the diversified 
spectra of the stars do not represent the 
stages of an evolutional progress, but are 
due for the most part to differences of 
original constitution. To discuss fully the 
various views on this subject was impossible 
in the limits of the address. Dr. Huggins 
contents himself, therefore, by briefly and 
with reserve setting forth the considerations 
regarded by him as in favour of the 
evolutional order in which he arranged 
the stars from their photographic spectra 
in 1879, and which is essentially the same 
as Vogel proposed in his classification of 
the stars in 1874. The white stars, which are 
the most numerous, are taken to represent 
the early and most persistent stage of 
stellar life; the solar condition that of full 
maturity and of commencing age ; whilst in 
the orange and red stars with banded spectra 
we see the setting in and advance of old 
age. (In this connexion it may be well 
to remark that the statement, still met with 
in some astronomical books, that Sirius, now 
a white star, was formerly red, is probably 
founded on mistake.) The sun and stars 
are regarded generally as consisting of 
glowing vapours surrounded by a photo- 
ge where condensation is taking place, 
the temperature of the photospheric layer 
from which the greater part of the radia- 
tion comes being constantly renewed from 
the hotter matter within. The diversities 
among the white stars are nearly as 
numerous as the individuals of the class. 
That these stars are associated with nebular 
matter in Orion, in the Pleiades, in the 
region of the Milky Way, and in other 
parts of the heavens, Dr. Huggins regards 
as falling in with the evolutional view 
taken by him. 

Notwithstanding the views of the elder 
Herschel on the nebule, the knowledge of 
which he so greatly increased, what is 
known as the island theory of these remark- 
able objects (of which Halley was acquainted 
with only six, whilst more than as many 
thousands are now catalogued) long held 
sway. According to this they were looked 
upon as external galaxies at a higher order 
of distance than that of the stellar host. 
Mr. Herbert Spencer, however, in 1858 
showed that the observations of nebule up 
to that time were really in favour of an 
evolutional progress. In 1864 Dr. Huggins 
first applied the spectroscope to their ex- 
amination. ‘‘ The bright lines which flashed 
upon the eye showed the source of light to 
be glowing gas, and so restored these bodies 
to what is in all probability their true place, 
as an early stage of sidereal life.” By a 


process of reasoning different from that 
on which it was first founded, the nebular 
hypothesis of Laplace, as it is generally 
called, is by astronomical physicists con- 
sidered really to represent broadly, notwith- 
standing some difficulties, the succession of 





events through which the sun and planets 
have passed. According to Helmholtz, the 
sun’s heat is maintained by the contraction 
of his mass at the rate of about 220 feet 
per annum. Special attention is called to 
a recent remarkable photograph by Mr, 
Roberts of the great nebula in Andromeda 
doubtless a system very remote and of 
enormous magnitude. Its matter appears 
to be distributed, as in so many other 
nebule, in rings or spiral streams, suggest. 
ing a stage in a succession of evolutional 
events not inconsistent with that which the 
nebular hypothesis requires. 

After a brief reference to the theory that 
the light of comets and of nebule may be 
due to a succession of ignited flashes of gas 
from the encounters of meteoricstones (which, 
first suggested by Prof. Tait, was brought 
before the British Association by Sir Wil- 
liam Thomson as president in 1871), Dr, 
Huggins devotes a few words to the far. 
reaching speculations on the causes of the 
apparently various ages of worlds beyond 
us, and the possible rejuvenescence of the 
heavens in a later (so to speak) heavenly- 
body generation, brought about, perhaps, 
by the collision of dark, not yet illuminated, 
suns. It must be borne in mind, he tells 
us, that in the part of the heavens within 
our ken the stars still in the early 
and middle stages of evolution exceed 
greatly in number those which appear to 
be in an advanced condition of condensa- 
tion ; indeed, we find some stars which may 
be regarded as not far advanced beyond the 
nebular condition. He also points out that 
‘*it may well be that, in the very early stages, 
condensing masses are subject to very different 
conditions, and that condensation may not 
always begin at one or two centres, but some- 
times set in ata large number of points, and 
proceed in the different cases along very dif- 
ferent lines of evolution.” 


Spectroscopy has not only opened up a 
totally new subject in the chemical analysis 
of the heavenly bodies, but has also given 
a great and unexpected power of advance 
along the lines of the older astronomy, and 
this has been amongst its latest achieve- 
ments. The approximate measurement of 
the degrees of motion of approach or recess 
of some of the stars to or from the solar 
system by the positions of the lines in their 
spectra was, indeed, commenced so long ago 
as 1868 by Dr. Huggins himself, and after- 
wards taken up by Mr. Christie, now Astro- 
nomer Royal, at the Royal Observatory, 
Greenwich; but it has received its latest de- 
velopments in accuracy of application within 
the last two years at Potsdam (photogra- 
phically) and at the great Lick Observatory 
in California, where Mr. Keeler has obtained 
some magnificent results in the cases of 
nebulz as well as stars. One of the former 
is found to have an exceptional motion of 
nearly forty miles per second ; whilst for the 
great nebula in Orion a motion of recession 
of about ten miles a second has been 
satisfactorily measured. Now this agrees 
very closely with what would appear to 
be due, in the reverse direction, to the 
drift of the solar system itself, so far as 
it has been possible to ascertain the pro- 
bable velocity of the sun in space ; whence 
it would seem to follow that this grand 
nebula, of vast extent and of extreme 
tenuity, is probably more nearly at rest, rela- 
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tively to the stars of our system, than any 
other celestial object with which we are 
acquainted. 

The separating power of the spectroscope 
by the examination and measurement of its 
lines has, in addition to all this, not only 
furnished the means of discovering many 
new binary stars, but opened to us the know- 
ledge of a new class of stellar systems in 
which the components are in some cases of 
nearly equal magnitude and in close prox- 
imity, and are revolving with velocities 
greatly exceeding the planetary velocities of 
our system. Double stars have been dis- 
covered the duplicity of which could never 
have been detected in any other way. As 
an instance we may mention B Auriga, 
which has been shown by the Harvard Col- 
lege photographs to consist of two com- 

ments far too close to be separated by the 
eye aided by telescopic observation only. 
According to Vogel’s later observations at 
Potsdam, each star has a velocity of nearly 
seventy miles a second, the distance between 
the stars being little more than seven and a 
half millions of miles, and the mass of the 
system (which is approaching us at the rate 
of about sixteen miles a second) 4:7 times 
that of the sun. 

The closing part of this address is taken 
up with an account of recent advances in 
the art of astronomical photography, of the 
results obtained thereby, and of the great 
international scheme of a photographic 
chart of the heavens, the final arrangements 
for which have been made, so that the work 
will be in full operation before the end of 
the present year. 

Dr. Huggins speaks of the shortness of 
the time at his disposal; we may also speak 
of the shortness of the space at ours, which 
obliges us now to bring to a close our brief 
abstract of one of the most interesting 
addresses ever given by a president of the 
British Association for the Advancement of 
Science. Besides the points dwelt upon so 
well, though all too briefly, he gives honour- 
able mention to others which we are com- 
pelled to pass over. But the peroration 
must be given in his own words :— 

“Since the time of Newton our knowledge 
of the phenomena of Nature has wonderfully 
increased, but man asks, perhaps more earnestly 
now than in his days, What is the ultimate reality 
behind the reality of the perceptions? Are they 
only the pebbles of the beach with which we 
have been playing? Does not the ocean of ulti- 
mate reality and truth lie beyond ?” 








The King’s Book of Sports: a History of 
King James I. and King Charles I. as to 
the Use of Lawful Sports on Sundays. By 
L. A. Govett. (Stock.) 

Ir is not possible to praise Mr. Govett’s 

book. He has chosen an interesting sub- 

ject, but instead of giving his readers a his- 
tory has sent to the press what seem to be 
the highly miscellaneous contents of a note- 
book. The authorities he quotes are of all 
sorts—some trustworthy, some compilations 
® which it is not safe to rely. When 
he quotes authorities it is usually without 
volume or page—just the name of the author 
oly. We should have thought that in these 
days, when all but the most careless have 
larnt that a book to be of service must be 
% put together that its statements may be 


‘* Strafford’s Letters,” and ‘‘ Somers’ Tracts ” 
were quite useless. The only use Mr. Govett’s 
book can ever be put to will be to serve as a 
quarry for more orderly writers, and this 
want of care as to authorities will make it 
of little value in that respect. 

Mr. Govett rarely makes actual mistakes, 
though we feel in going over his pages that 
he has no deep acquaintance with the lite- 
rature of the times of which he treats. Take, 
for instance, the following passage, which 
relates to one of the subjects he has dragged 
in to adorn his pages :— 

‘*The rites connected with the appointment 
of the boy-bishop had in medieval times been 
of a nature inexpressibly shocking to modern 
thought. The most favourable view of them 
shows us a gross parody of all the most sacred 
offices of the church, performed in the conse- 
crated building itself, and that, too, by a troop 
of children.” 


Surely such language is much too strong. 
Of course the jocose ceremonial of the 
‘“‘episcopus puerorum” was sometimes 
abused, and brought down upon the per- 
formers ecclesiastical censures; but it seems 
commonly to have been regarded as quite 
harmless. It would not, we apprehend, be 
difficult to prove that it was tacitly en- 
couraged by bishops, cathedral chapters, 
abbots, priors, and ecclesiastics generally, 
who would not have been likely to permit 
the rites they held to be holy to be treated 
with contempt. 

The forcing of the ‘ Book of Sports’ on 
an unwilling people seems to us, who read 
the history of the seventeenth century by 
the light of events that were then in the 
future, little short of madness; but there 
is some excuse to be made for the two 
Stuart kings and their advisers. The 
Reformers had for the most part held 
rational notions as to the duty of observ- 
ing Sunday, but as time went on the more 
ardent spirits had come to a very different 
conclusion. There were many reasons for 
the change. Firstly, it seemed a por- 
tion of the opposition to Popery. It was 
well known that the Roman Church per- 
mitted its adherents to amuse themselves 
when they had discharged their religious 
obligations. Then it was also a part of the 
Judaizing movement which set in late in 
the sixteenth century, and some of the 
effects of which we even yet witness. This 
tendency to over-strictness displayed itself 
more fully in the reformed churches. It 
was a new kind of ceremonialism which had 
replaced the pageantry of the old Church, 
yet it was by no means confined to the 
Protestants. Those who are acquainted 
with the now almost forgotten literature of 
Jansenism are aware that the same thoughts 
were struggling to find expression where 
Jansen’s opinions were accepted, though there 
were many causes at work which hindered 
them from reaching the full development 
at which they arrived in England and Scot- 
land. The latter country has been regarded 
as the stronghold of Sabbatarianism, be- 
cause it lasted longer there, and also be- 
cause the Church courts possessed greater 
power, and therefore we hear more about 
it. Strange things, however, may be found 


in our own literature which are complete 
parallels to what is recorded north of the 


references such as ‘“‘ Rushworth,” ‘“‘ Nalson,” 


of these, which show how anxious our 
forefathers were to import miracle into the 
most ordinary concerns of life. A man 
plays at bowls on Sundays, and is in 
consequence killed by a blow from one of 
his own bowls. Another unfortunate is let 
down into a well for the pur} 03e of cleaning 
it out before the Whitsun ale was brewed; 
the rope broke, and he fell to the bottom. 
Whether he survived the accident we are 
not informed. Four reprobates played at 
football—on the ice, we presume—on Sun- 
day; the ice broke, and they were drowned. 
Persons who were capable of recording 
these things—even if true—as judgments 
were not in a state of mind to appreciate 
the reasonings of the few sensible people 
who opposed their fanaticism. 

Prynne is Mr. Govett’s great authority, 
and he could hardly have chosen a better. 
As the author of ‘ Hudibras’ has pointed 
out, the writings of Prynne and Vicars 
indicate the high-water line of that meddle- 
some and fantastic Puritanism which is so 
often confounded with the political Puritan- 
ism of the great leaders of the time. 
Prynne’s hatred of all amusements, how- 
ever innocent, seems in very truth to have 
arisen from the conviction that 

—— happiness is wrong, 
According to Mr. Govett, Prynne traced 
drunkenness, murders, and many other evils 
besides to what we most of us now regard 
as harmless merry-making. 

Mr. Govett is very nearly correct, but. 
not absolutely so, when he says that “ pre- 
vious to the rise of Puritanism the first. 
day of the week had been always called 
either Sunday or the Lord’s Day.” We- 
have met with rare instances to the con- 
trary. In the records of the borough of 
Beverley, under the year 1456, we find that 
a certain John Johnson, baker, was fined for 
housing corn on the Sabbath day. 








Studies in the Arthurian Legend. By John 
Rhys, M.A., Professor of Celtic in the 
University of Oxford. (Oxford, Claren- 
don Press. ) 

Tue first systematic application of the solar 

theory to the explanation of Celtic mytho- 

logy dates no further back than some five 
years ago. In his Hibbert Lectures Prof. 

Rhys made a bold attempt at reconstruct- 

ing the Celtic Pantheon out of the scattered 

débris of the myth and saga of the Irish, 

Gaelic, Welsh, and Breton races. But the 

materials which he used on that occasion 

belonged mostly to what has generally been 
regarded as the older strata of Celtic mytho-- 
logy, such as the Irish ‘ Book of the Dun” 
and the Welsh ‘Mabinogion.’ At the same: 
time he touched the fringe of a later cycle,. 
of at least a quasi-historical character, but 
reserved the fuller treatment of it for a sub- 
sequent volume. ‘The Arthurian Legend’ 
is, therefore, but a continuation of the 
author’s studies on Celtic heathendom, his 
chief object being to make Welsh literature 
help to shed light on the mass of legends 
that are more or less closely associated with 
the name of Arthur. Though the field of 
inquiry is apparently narrowed, the interest 
to the general public is more than doubled, 
for in all English literature, from the Middle 
Ages downwards, this legend has been the 








tested, every one would have known that 
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most pregnant with inspiration in poetry, 
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music, and art. Prof. Rhys, therefore, has 
a large audience, but to a few only will his 
method of explanation and his theories be 
at first acceptable. 

Hitherto the Arthurian legends have 
generally been considered as based on his- 
toric facts, which have been distorted or 
developed according to the caprice or 
imagination of centuries of story-tellers. 
But Prof. Rhys has taken up the almost 
unique position of asserting that they are 
but another expression of that Celtic re- 
ligion which, in the older myths, personified 
the phenomena of nature under another set 
of names, but with this difference, that the 
so-called later cycle has been slightly dis- 
turbed and confused by the introduction of 
an historical element. The evidence is too 
strong against treating Arthur as entirely 
mythical, and it is in an almost grudging 
tone that the author makes this admission: 

“‘Tt may be granted that there was a historical 
Arthur, who may have held the office which 
under the Roman administration was known 
as that of Comes Britannie}...... that his name 
Arthur was either the Latin Artorius, or else a 
Celtic name belonging in the first instance to a 
god Arthur,” 


for 

‘‘besides the historic Arthur there was a 
divinity named Arthur, after whom the man 
may have been called, or with whose name his, 
in case it was of a different origin, may have 
become identical in sound owing to an accident 
of speech.” 

With this “the man,” to whom barely eight 
pages are devoted, is dismissed, while in 
the remainder of the volume “the greater 
Arthur” and the other divinities of his 
court and table are assigned various réles 
in accordance with their characters in the 
romances. 

The reasoning is mainly philological 
throughout, and one can almost venture a 
guess that the view taken of Arthur was 
suggested to the author by the Gaulish epi- 
thet of a god called in Latin Mercurius Artaius, 
which is explained as being equivalent 
to Mercurius Cultor. This word contains 
the Aryan root ar, signifying “‘ ploughing,” 
which is also found in Arthur and the Irish 
Airem. They are, therefore, equated, and 
by this process we arrive at a description of 
Arthur as a “culture hero”? who was once 
associated with agriculture over the entire 
Celtic world. A single instance only is the 
author able to cite from the whole range of 
Arthurian literature to show even an indirect 
connexion between Arthur and agriculture, 
but to complete the character a free use is 
made of the Airem legend. More plausible 
appears the parallelism between Arthur’s 
legendary conquests of various kingdoms 
and the mythic invasions of Hades generally 
ascribed to ‘‘culture heroes.” But there is 
a refreshing frankness about Prof. Rhys’s 
readiness to admit the tentative character of 
his theory. ‘It is quite possible,” he 
says, ‘‘that this treatment is mythologically 
wrong, and that Arthur should in fact 
rather be treated, let us say, as a Celtic 
Zeus.” 

Among the most interesting features of 
the book is the attempt to discover the 
earliest versions of these legends, and so to 
decide whether it was among the Bretons or 
the insular Celts that they were preserved 
and first developed. This inquiry is in a 





large degree independent of the author’s 
mythological explanations, from which it 
can, without violence, be detached. A 
remarkably strong case is made for their 
purely Welsh origin, and the author adopts 
the views of M. Gaston Paris as to their 
first introduction into France by Welsh 
singers or fableor. But this origin has been 
contested by Prof. Foerster and, still more 
recently, by Prof. Zimmer, who, denying 
the existence of such Welsh singers, claim 
the development of the romances for the 
Bretons. A great mass of fresh evidence on 
the other side is brought forward in this 
volume, showing that most of the personal 
and place names of the legend can be ex- 
plained only by assuming that their original 
form was Welsh. Galahad is but a softened 
form of the Welsh Gwalch-haved, ‘the 
hawk of summer,” while its cognate Gwalch- 
gwyn, ‘‘the white hawk,” has been changed 
into Gawayne and Walewein. The Welsh 
Lleu, ‘light,’ affords another curious 
instance: it was wrongly read as Liew, “a 
lion,’’ and out of this mistake was elaborated 
the romance called the ‘ Chevalier au Lion.’ 
Owing to the author’s special knowledge, a 
fuller treatment might have been expected 
of Arthurian place-names in Wales, a sub- 
ject hitherto almost entirely neglected. 

The Brythonic origin of the Holy Grail 
may be considered as finally established in 
this volume. A large share of the credit is 
due to Mr. Nutt, who arrived at the same 
conclusion in his scholarly work on the 
subject published some three years ago. 
But by means of his unrivalled acquaint- 
ance with Welsh literature and tradition, 
Prof. Rhys has been able, by pursuing a 
different method, to identify in the pagan 
stories of the Welsh the actual elements 
which, under Christian influences, were 
developed into this grandest story of the 
Middle Ages, the quest of the Grail. 

There are, however, some difficulties, not 
referred to in this volume, in the way of 
accepting the author’s views as to the com- 
paratively late introduction of the Arthurian 
legend into France by means of Welsh 
singers. Among these is the appearance of 
a tradition about Arthur as early as the 
twelfth century in Sicily, where, according 
to Gervase of Tilbury, he was believed to 
be waiting for the healing of his wounds in 
the neighbourhood of Mount Etna. The 
prevalence of Arthurian personal names in 
parts of Italy about the same period like- 
wise demands some explanation. One would 
also like to see in the book a more serious 
attempt at distinguishing the really histo- 
rical elements in the legend from its early 
mythological basis as well as from its later 
literary developments. It may be said that 
this formed no part of the author’s aim 
—that he treated his subject as a student 
of myth and folk-lore simply. Still there 
remains this further research to be carried 
out before anything like finality on the 
question can be attained. 

Among smaller points of interest should 
be noticed a sketch of early lyric metres, 
with illustrations of the use of alliteration 
and assonance in Welsh poetry. The author 
has also adopted a much-needed reform in 
Welsh orthography, by substituting, in the 
case of two letters, a crossed form for the 
double letter. If this were extended to the 
other double letters, no ground would be 





—————— 


left for the belief that Welsh is a language 


composed entirely of consonants. A few 
traces of hurry seem to have escaped notice 
in spite of some corrections at the end of the 
volume: the notes on p. 36 are transposed ; 
and Iwerydd has not, as stated (p. 130), 
been entirely left to mythology as the 
mother of a sea-god, for the word is sti] 
used in the Welsh expression mor y werydd 
for “the sea of or beyond Ireland.” The 
error of the lexicographers should also haye 
been corrected by giving the right number 
contained in a mys or ‘‘ mise” of herrings, 

But the importance of the work, which js 
far out of proportion to the size of the volume, 
is not diminished by such slight errors of de. 
tail. Henceforth no one can investigate the 
sources of English literature without laying 
it under heavy contribution, for in its pages 
is explained the development of those stories 
whose spirit permeated medizeval England, 
and which have furnished themes to Spenser 
and Shakspeare, to Mr. Swinburne and 
Lord Tennyson. Though demolishing many 
widely-spread and long-cherished theories, 
Prof. Rhys always treats his subject 
with a sympathetic touch and a tender 
sensitiveness of feeling, and in no case 
more so than in tracing the growth of the 
legend of ‘The Lady of Shalott.’ At least 
some of the author’s positions must with 
time necessarily turn out to be untenable, 
yet his pioneer work ought to stimulate 
others to further search for still unknown 
treasures in the rich mine of Celtic mytho- 
logy, and we trust that, before a long lapse 
of time, the author’s promise of another 
volume may be fulfilled by the publication 
of a work on the dark divinities of the 
Celts. 








Things Japanese: being Notes on Various 
Subjects connected with Japan. By Basil 
Hall Chamberlain, Professor of Japanese 
and Philology in the Imperial University 
of Japan. (Kegan Paul & Co.) 

Japan: Skizzen von Land und Leuten, mit 
Besonderen Beriicksichtigung Kommerzieller 
Verhiltnisse. Yon A. H. Exner. (Leipzig, 
Weigel.) 


Up to thirty, or even twenty, years ago the 
Japanese were distinguished, as a people, 
by being freer from vulgarities of all sorts 
than probably any nation that ever 
existed. The quaint savour and perfume 
of old Japanese life can be appreciated by 
those alone who have been fortunate enough 
to have personal knowledge of the Japanese 
under the political and social system that, 
established some three centuries ago by 
Iyeyasu, ended only with the seventh decade 
of the present century. Much of it might 
have been retained; it was not necessary to 
abolish the dignity, courtesy, and, above all, 
the sober good taste in all things which dis- 
tinguished the Tokugawa period, along with 
the isolation and feudalism that stood in the 
way of their communion with the world and 
their development as anation. ‘Old Japan,” 
says Mr. Chamberlain, ‘‘is dead, and the 
only decent thing to do with the corpse is to 
bury it.’ His book, he adds, ‘‘is intended 
to record the many and _ extraordinary 
virtues of the deceased—his virtues, but 
also his frailties.” Old Japan, however, 
is not dead to the world at large, though 
dead for the time being to the modernized 
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Japanese, al 
almost a crime. ; 
understands and admires the Japan of the 


Shogunate, and if of late we have contracted 
the area, we have deepened the intensity, of 
our admiration. It is the final deliverance 
of those who have made a special study of 
old Japanese art and society that, within 
well-defined limits, the most perfect enjoy- 
ment of life the world has ever known, apart 
from its political aspects, was possible under 
the Tokugawa rule. 

Of Mr. Chamberlain’s book, which is by no 
means an epitaph only, but a contemporary 
record as well, the result rather than the 
design is to present a contrast between old 
and new Japan that can scarcely be regarded 
as favourable to the latter. <A stiff German 
system of government and administration, 
enforced by severely repressive measures, 
has stifled the natural genius of the people, 
who, left more to themselves, would have 
preserved much of their nationality and 
possibly adopted more slowly the material 
side of Western civilization. The least 
admirable trait of modern Japan is her con- 
tinued distaste for the literature, philosophy, 
and ethics of Europe. The explanation, pro- 
bably, is to be sought in her entire neglect 
of the literature of Greece and Rome, the 
source and origin of all modern civilization. 
The Teutons and Celts, on the contrary— 
and herein lies the secret of their great 
superiority over Eastern peoples — soon 
learned to appreciate and even emulate the 
nobler aspects of classical civilization ; and 
it has been conclusively shown that the de- 
struction of Roman monuments was the 
piecemeal work of the Romans themselves 
and not the act of their barbarian conquerors. 
But despite the more or less close contact 
Japan has enjoyed with the West during 
at least three decades, no book with any 
pretensions to originality, to critical or 
literary excellence, has issued from the 
Japanese press, nor has any notable work 
of art shown that the supremacy of the past 
is retained or the genius of Western art 
understood. 

The contents of Mr. Chamberlain’s book 
are conveniently arranged in alphabetical 
order. Many of the articles, especially those 
on modern subjects, are the work of contri- 
butors. Some are amusing, some instructive, 
all are well worthy of perusal, and the globe- 
trotter who thinks of perpetrating a book on 
Japan will avoid many mistakes if he makes 
this volume his vade mecum. Among the 
most amusing are those on ‘‘ Fashionable 
Crazes,” ‘Interviewing’ (taken from a 
series of letters Miss Duncan collected and 
published under the title ‘How Orthodocia 
and I went round the World’), and “ De- 
moniacal Possession.” The last subject 
refers to a sort of hysteria in which the 
patient imagines himself—or much more 
often herself—to be inhabited by a fox who 
lives a life of his own and often quarrels 
with his involuntary host and otherwise 
Plagues her. The superstition is of Chinese 
origin. At the chief temple of the Nichiren 
sect at Minobu, before the Ni-o or two 
Devas—a pair of gigantic wooden images 
borne there from Kamakura on the back of 
the hero Asaina in the thirteenth century— 
patients may still be seen bowing thousands 
of times in hope of a cure, and repeating the 
Nichiren shibboleth ‘‘Namu myoho renge 


and to seek to bury it would be | kyo.” 
More than ever the West | 





Mr. Chamberlain himself had once, 
during the cholera scare, to submit to a sort 
of exorcism to be purged of the cholera 
demon he was supposed to bring with him. 
He had solemnly to run the gauntlet between 
two rows of white-robed priests, who waved 
wet branches over his head and struck him 
on the back with naked swords. It is almost 
a pleasure to know that superstitions still 
linger here and there in Japan, and one 
cannot but feel sorry that the simple-minded 
village authorities were punished for conduct 
which, after all, was due to their faith in what 
is still the official religion of the empire. 
In the article on ‘“Topsy-turvydom” it 
should have been stated that nearly all the 
“‘ topsy-turvy ” practices are not of Japanese, 
but of Chinese origin. Looked at a little 
closely, they are much less ‘ topsy-turvy ” 
than they appear to be, and can most of 
them be easily explained by reference to 
mere differences of conditions, and are at 
bottom not at all of an antithetic nature. 
The article on clans, though short, is 
important. The revolution of 1868 was 
really the work of the four western and 
southern clans, Satsuma, Hizen, Choshiu, 
and Tosa, whose quarrel with the Toku- 
gawa dynasty dated from its origin. It is 
significant that of the ten members of the 
present Government nine are samurai of 
these clans, six of them being Satsuma or 
Choshiu men. More might have been said 
about the clans with advantage, and espe- 
cially about their modes of local govern- 
ment. The articles on currency, heraldry, 
and harakiri are good, but brief. The old 
coinage of Japan and the zchibu incident are 
worthy of fuller treatment, and many points 
in Japanese heraldry are of extreme interest. 
Under harakiri some of the historical ex- 
amples might have been cited, such as that 
of Miura Yasumura, who, with some three 
hundred clansmen and many others, rose 
in rebellion against the administrator of 
Kamakura, Hojo Tokinori, in the thirteenth 
century. They were defeated, and retired 
to the Lotus Flower Hall, where, penitent 
for their error, and “‘ grateful for the favour 
shown by a former generation,” they ‘‘ stood 
together before the tablet of Yoritomo; and 
reciting their nembutsu (prayers), Miura 
Yasumura, formerly governor of Wakasa, 
giving the lead, 276 of his clan and more 
than 220 of his household at the same 
moment ripped up their bellies and died on 
one pillow.” Short biographies are given 
of Keempfer, Will Adams, Von Siebold, and 
Sir Harry Parkes. The promised life of the 
last named for some reason or other has 
not yet appeared, much to the regret of his 
many Eastern friends and admirers. But no 
account is furnished of Cocks, nor of the 
English factory at Firando (Hirato), nor of 
Deshima, nor of the Dutch. It seems un- 
grateful to note these deficiencies, but they 
relate to some of the most interesting of 
“things Japanese,” at all events, of ‘‘ things 
old Japanese.” On the national character 
of the Japanese, Mr. Chamberlain leaves his 
readers to infer his own opinions from his 
statement of those of others. The opinions 
quoted show no great discernment, and, in 
fact, we do not know enough of the inner life 
of the Japanese to be able to pass any ade- 
quate judgment upon them. The behaviour of 
their Government and of themselves towards 
foreigners forms our chief material, and is 





obviously insufficient. They seem mainly 
to lack originality, perseverance, and the 
ethical sentiment. On the other hand, they 
are open-minded, free from any kind of 
bigotry, gentle in disposition on the whole 
despite their former ferocious customs, and 
trustworthy in matters fully within their 
competence and according to their own 
standard, the difference between which and 
ours must be taken into account in dealing 
with them. What the Japanese are most 
deficient in is, perhaps, the literary faculty. 
The extraordinary jumble of scripts and 
styles their language has become is in part 
responsible for this defect, but not alto- 
gether. Mr. Chamberlain quotes an ode 
on woman, written in English, from a 
magazine published by some Japanese 
students in Tokyo, which seems to show a 
total lack of any sense of the ridiculous. 
Here are three stanzas :— 
The purest flame, the hottest heat 
Is Woman’s Power ever earth ; 
Which mighty black and pale down beat, 
And made the Eden, place of birth. 
Of what? of what? can thou tell me? 
A birth of Noble, High, value— 
The station He destined for thee— 
Of woman, Mother, Social Glue. 
Let her be moved from earth, to try. 
What dark mist overwhelms human Race I 
Let Lady claim with all the cry :— 
“Can you still hold and hold ) our peace?” 
The important article contributed by Capt.. 
Brinkley, R.A., on porcelain and pottery 
demands a much more detailed notice than 
is possible here. The ceramic art of Japan 
was borrowed from Korea, and dates from 
the year 1600, reaching its highest point. 
between the years 1750 and 1830. The 
faience is, to our mind, far superior to the 
porcelain. Under the heading ‘‘ Time” we- 
find a curious instance of word-making. 
Sunday is now a whole, and Saturday a half, 
holiday in Japan. The former is vulgarly 
known as Dontaku (from Dutch Zontag), 
and Saturday is known as Han-don, that is 
half-Sunday. Under zoology it might have 
been noted that the nearest ally of the 
Japanese monkey is the carefully preserved 
Inuus of Gibraltar. The curtosa of the 
Japanese fauna are the great salamander— 
now close upon extinction; a singular rodent 
( Urotrichus talpoides) having the forefeet of 
a mole and the hind feet of a shrew; the- 
sheep-faced antelope ; and an immense crab 
with legs a yard and a half long, said to be 
capable of killing and eating human beings. 
The article on missions gives a capital resumé 
of the position and progress of Christianity 
under its various forms in Japan. Mr. 
Chamberlain thinks it not unlikely that 
within the next twenty years Japan may be 
made Christian by imperial edict—or per- 
haps by Japanese Act of Parliament. After 
all, England was made Protestant by Acts of 
Parliament. He also thinks that Japanese: 
Christianity will be ethical, not doctrinal. 
This we doubt; the Buddhists in Japan were: 
as fond of theological discussion as any of the 
schoolmen of the Middle Ages. One sentence 
in his introductory chapter we read with re- 
gret. ‘“‘They” (the Japanese), we are told, 
“know well enough—for every Eastern 
nation knows it—that our Christian and 
humanitarian professions are really nothing 
but bunkum.” We are obliged to pronounce 
this a shallow sneer; it is a resort to the 
common device of discrediting a cause by 
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quoting a partial truth as if it were a uni- 
versal one. 

Herr Exner’s is just the book one would 
expect from the pen of a “ Direktor der 
Leipziger Bank.” We say this by no means 
by way of depreciation; on the contrary, 
amid the flood of literature on Japan that 
the last decade has had to endure, Herr 
Exner’s volume stands out as an almost 
solitary record of the impression made upon 
the mind of a man of considerable com- 
mercial rank by the rejuvenated empire. 
The chapters, or rather the parts of 
chapters, dealing with old Japan are, of 
course, mere compilations, and call for no 
particular notice beyond an expression of 
surprise that the myth of Japanese anti- 
quity should die so hard a death. Even 
Dr. Rein accepts the authentic history of 
Japan as dating from 660 B.c., though the 
earliest document of any kind relating to 
Japan is not so old as 700 a.p., and shows 
the Japanese of a little more than a thou- 
sand years ago to have been in quite a 
rudimentary stage of civilization. The 
statistics of Japan, commercial and other, 
are of much greater importance and even 
more interesting than any rehash of 
myths deliberately fabricated, and, if nine- 
teenth century tests of progress are to be 
trusted, prove a truly marvellous advance 
to have been made during the last twenty 
years of the history of the land of Jimmu. 
It is not merely in regard to Japan itself 
that these statistics are interesting and 
instructive; they teach us that the immo- 
bility of the East is merely an accidental 
and by no means an essential quality of an 
Oriental society. In 1868 the value of the 
export and import trade was in round 
numbers 26,000,000 yen (nearly one dollar, 
at present worth from 3s. to 3s. 3d.); in 1889 
it amounted to 136,000,000 yen, of which 
nearly 56,000,000 represented the trade with 
Great Britain and her colonies. The staple 
export is silk, of which 26,000,000 yen worth 
was exported, chiefly to England, France, 
and America, in 1889; and the staple import 
textile fabrics, of which 31,000,000 yen worth 
entered Japan, mostly from Great Britain, 
in the same year. The tea of Japan finds 
no favour anywhere except in America, and 
there it is universally drunk, maintaining 
its place by the side of, without ousting, 
Chinese tea. It is a green tea, and, taken 
as the Japanese take it, pleasant enough, but 
too deficient in body and flavour to bear 
mixing with milk or sugar, or even with 
lemon juice as in Russia. Certain of the 
statistics appear scarcely trustworthy ; for 
example, the population is set down as 
40,000,000, being a sudden increase of more 
than 4,000,000 in less than ten years, the 
annual rate of increase having varied during 
that time from 0°45 to 1:46, that is to say, 
tripled itself, which is scarcely likely. Again, 
in 1879 the increase was only 0°45; the very 
next year it was 1:20. Lastly, while in 
Germany about forty-seven “‘ar” are under 
cultivation per head of population, in Japan 
eleven “ar” suffice per head, not merely to 
support the alleged population, but to pro- 
duce many millions’ worth of exported 
silk, rice, tea, cotton, and tobacco. Other 
statistics are not of a reassuring character ; 
against 330,000 marriages in 1888 must be 
set over 109,000 divorces. 

Upon the much-vexed “ Jéyaku-Kaisei ” 





(‘Revision of Treaties”) question Herr 
Exner writes sensibly enough on the whole. 
But after all it is not sufficient to import 
codes and nominate judges; justice can 
hardly be improvised, even in a decade, and 
its mere apparatus is no guarantee of its 
reality. Two main difficulties have to be met: 
in the first place, the Japanese, speaking 
broadly, do not even pretend to hold truth- 
fulness in the esteem that quality enjoys in 
the West; in the second place, the language, 
inexact and unprecise, is most difficult of 
attainment, and must leave the foreigner at 
the mercy of interpreters. The last-mentioned 
difficulty would be in great measure removed 
were the complicated and tedious Chinese 
and native scripts now in use replaced by 
the roman character, as advocated by that 
gallant little journal the Romaji Zasshi. 
Herr Exner, a German writing for Germans, 
quite naturally sees nothing but the highest 
wisdom in the recent efforts of Japan to 
prussianize her institutions. Just as a 
thousand years ago she took over rather 
than assimilated the civilization of China, 
so within the last thirty years she has 
endeavoured in turn to anglicize, ameri- 
canize, gallicize, and germanize herself. 
Just, again, as the spirit of old Japan was 
the very opposite of that of the Middle King- 
dom, so is the real genius of the Dawnland, 
despite Herr Exner’s allegations, the very 
reverse of the hard, scientific, and un- 
graceful, if not ungracious, character of the 
Prussian state. Since she broke with her 
past, apparently in disdain of it, Japan has 
produced a few men of science, built miles 
of railways and telegraphs, and acquired a 
navy of ironclads. But her ancient glory 
is gone ; something of the old grave courtesy 
and sweetness of manners is-left, but the 
régime of soshi introduces more and more 
every year of the noisy vulgarity of Europe 
into the political and social life of the 
country; her art is lost, never to be revived, 
for the conditions of its existence cannot be 
recreated, and with the disappearance of the 
quaint picturesqueness and strangely har- 
monized society of Tokugawa times has 
vanished, like a delicate perfume, the specific 
charm of her nationality. More of material 
comfort her people may have, and the 
publicist may content himself with the gain ; 
but not a few among those who knew old 
Japan will regret the drift of events that 
has subjected Dai Nippon to the Prussianiza- 
tion in which Herr Exner feels exceeding 
great pleasure. 

We had almost omitted to say that the 
volume is extremely well got up, printed in 
roman, to the great relief of English eyes, 
and admirably illustrated. The sketches of 
Bigot, in particular, are vivid realizations 
of Japanese types; his “Offizier,” though 
unflattering, is true to the original, but 
‘‘ein Elegant” is scarcely fair, even to the 
Japanese ‘‘’Arry.” 








Origines du Schisme d’ Angleterre: Henri VIII. 
et les Martyrs de la Chartreuse de Londres. 
Avec Cartes, Plans, Héliogravures, Fac- 
simile, &c. Par Dom Victor Marie 
Doreau, Prieur de la Chartreuse de Saint- 
Hugues, Parkminster, Sussex. (Paris, 
Retaux-Bray.) 

Rome is intent just now on honouring the 

martyrs who laid down their lives in Eng- 





Fe ie Sa a 
land for her sake, and a great stimulus hag 
lately been given to writing of their suffer. 
ings. This handsome octavo is one of the 
results. Great pains have been taken to 
make it attractive with photographic ep. 
gravings of old pictures, reproductions of 
old prints, and sketches of existing portions 
of the old London Charterhouse. And jf 
in the purely literary part of the work there 
be any cause of disappointment, it is not that 
the contents fall below the promise of the 
title-page, for in_some things they greatly 
exceed it: Henry VIII. and the martyrs only 
occupy 250 out of 398 pages. The book, in 
fact, is nearly the same in its scope with a 
previous publication in English entitled 
‘The London Charter House,’ by Dom 
Lawrence Hendriks, briefly noticed by us 
two years ago (No. 3221, p. 91), in which the 
whole history of the monastery is given from 
its foundation to its extinction, with the 
subsequent story of the settlement of an 
English Carthusian community in Belgium, 
which had to shift its quarters more than 
once before it was finally suppressed by 
Joseph II. of Austria in 1783. Mr. Hendriks 
also related to his English readers the 
history of the Charterhouse school, with 
which Father Doreau has not thought it 
necessary to deal in the work before us; 
but on the other hand Father Doreau goes 
somewhat more fully into the history of the 
martyrdoms, which undoubtedly constitutes 
the most interesting part of the annals. 

We have thus a rather composite story 
laid before us, but we shall endeavour to 
confine ourselves to the main subject—the 
Carthusian martyrs under Henry VIII. 
And perhaps we had better resign ourselves 
to look at it as much as possible with Car- 
thusian eyes ourselves, for without some 
appreciation of the spirit of those devoted 
monks, who, long before the days of perse- 
cution, had renounced the world for a life of 
silence, solitude, and prayer, we shall not 
do complete justice to their heroism and 
self-sacrifice. Let us consider, for instance, 
the previous history of Prior Houghton, the 
leader of this little band of sufferers for 
conscience’ sake. What does it tell us as to 
his moral fibre before the days of trial cams? 
Sprung from a good Essex family, he was 
sent to Cambridge, and at the age of twenty 
took the degree of bachelor of laws. Being 
a young man of prepossessing appearance, 
refined manner, and great suavity of 
character, his parents sought an eligible 
match for him. He, however, had different 
ideas, and leaving his father’s roof took 
refuge with a clergyman to qualify himself 
for priest’s orders, after receiving which he 
returned to his family. A further access of 
zeal drove him to become a Carthusian. 
Attracted by the fame of Prior Tynbygh of 
the London Charterhouse, he knocked at the 
door of that establishment, and after some 
months of probation was admitted to the 
cloister when he was twenty-eight. It was 
a most ascetic life, but he observed its 
fasts, its solitude, and its silence with 
positive enthusiasm. Nor was he by. any 
means a solitary example of self-sacrifice; 
for we know from Maurice Chauncy’s 
narrative that many of high birth were 
among the denizens of the Charterhouse 
even in its last days. After some years 
Houghton was appointed sacristan, ant 
while serving in that capacity showed his 
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reverence for the Host by an act which few 
would care to imitate. 

One of the converst, or lay brethren, dying 

of a contagious disease, had received the 
viaticum, which his stomach was too weak 
to retain. It was collected and taken to the 
sacristan by the vicar to be burnt; but the 
two officers, fearing to put the sacred morsel 
in the fire, set it aside for three days. En- 
couraged by a vision which another lay 
brother related to him, Houghton then cele- 
brated mass and consumed the fragment 
with great emotion. ‘‘ He had no fear of 
death,” says the old historian who recorded 
the fact, 
‘for he had in him the Author of Life ; nor of 
contagious disease, because he carried Him who 
came to heal our infirmities. Neither did he 
feel horror or repugnance, because he tasted that 
the Lord is good.” 

Or, again, take the previous career of 
another of the martyrs, Sebastian Newdi- 
gate. He was the son of John Newdigate, 
Esq., of Harefield, whom Father Doreau, 
unversed in English titles, describes as 
“lord Jean Newdigate, Seigneur de Hare- 
field.” According to Betham’s ‘ Baronage’ 
he entered the Charterhouse in 1524 on 
the death of his wife—a fact of which 
Father Doreau finds no record elsewhere, 
and which, he might have told us, is cer- 
tainly inaccurate, at least in point of date, 
for it appears by the Patent Rolls that he 
had a grant of a wardship given him on 
October 24th, 1526. It is certain, how- 
ever, that he was a court favourite, that 
he afterwards renounced the world for the 
cloister, and that he was still a young man 
in 1535, when Chauncy classes him among 
the junior members of the brotherhood. 
The story of the interview between him and 
his married sister Jane Dormer, while he 
was still a courtier, is particularly interesting. 
Alarmed at the reports of Henry VIII.’s 
profligacy, she was anxious lest her brother’s 
character should be tainted in the corrupt 
atmosphere of the Court. ‘‘ What would 
you say,” he asked her, ‘‘if I were to turn 
Carthusian?” ‘You a Carthusian!” she 
replied; ‘‘I should be less surprised to see 
you hanged at Tyburn. I only pray that 
you may remain a good Christian without 
renouncing the world.” She had no belief 
that her brother could possibly exchange 
the luxuries of the Court for the austerities 
of the cloister. But Newdigate, having 
considered the situation, asked admission 
to the Charterhouse, and after due proba- 
tion received the cowl. The Court was 
greatly astonished, and his sister was at 
first not a little alarmed lest the trial should 
prove too great for him; but the prior 
assured her he was a most promising novice, 
and had already shown himself capable of 
the requisite endurance. 

_And were there no reprobates, no recal- 
titrant monks who found the yoke they had 
taken upon them more than they could bear? 
Yes, truly, there were several, and we even 
know their names. ‘There was brother 
George, who, wearied of the monotony, 
hankered after “the fleshpots of Egypt,” 
left the church, and walked about in the 
cloister. He was expelled. There was Dan 
Thomas Salter, who murmured against his 
superiors and spoke evil of his brethren. 
There was Nicholas Rawlins, who did as 
brother George and ended like him. Dan 





John Darley likewise complained of the 
feeding (no flesh was allowed all the year 
round to the Carthusians), and said he 
would prefer toads to his wretched pittance 
of fish ; on which he had his wish granted 
in a way he did not look for, his cell 
being infested for a month by a host of 
toads. At length he became apostate. 
Finally, there was the famous Andrew 
Borde, the original ‘‘ Merry Andrew,’’ who 
had committed apostasy three times before 
15382, and afterwards visited Scotland, Spain, 
France, and Africa, and took a degree in 
medicine at Montpellier. He also called at 
the Grande Chartreuse to do a little service 
for the king and Thomas Cromwell by 
getting a letter from the General of the 
Order to the monks at London, expressing 
regret at hearing that they had shown insub- 
ordination towards the king, and urging 
them to behave like good subjects. Father 
Doreau just hints at this letter being pos- 
sibly a forgery, but sees nothing derogatory 
to the high character of the Order in admit- 
ting its genuineness; for it was certainly 
written, in ignorance of the kind of obe- 
dience demanded from the monks, on in- 
formation supplied by letters of Thomas 
Cromwell and Roland Lee, Bishop of 
Coventry and Lichfield, the subservient tool 
of Henry VIII. 

In short, the Charterhouse was a school 
of self-restraint in which all who could not 
fairly undergo the trial were sure to be 
weeded out. It was, however, an institution 
which had nothing to do with the world at 
large, and its inmates, one might have 
supposed, were less obnoxious to the tyranny 
of Henry VIII. than any other of his sub- 
jects. Why should men who had given 
themselves up to a life of meditation and 
prayer—why should they of all men be 
tormented with political questions and be 
accused as traitors for not giving opinions 
on Henry VIII.’s first and second marriages 
to his Majesty’s satisfaction? Yet these 
were actually the first victims of Henry 
VIII.’s ecclesiastical supremacy. It was in 
vain they pleaded that they were even for- 
bidden by their rule to mix themselves up 
with public matters. Every one must be 
made to swear to the Act of Succession 
under the marriage with Anne Boleyn. 
Two royal commissioners, Lee and Bedyll, 
visited the monastery on May 29th, 1534, 
and, apparently with much difficulty, ob- 
tained six signatures, including that of 
Prior Houghton, to an oath to obey the 
Act as far as the law of God permitted. On 
the 6th of June Lee came again, not with 
Bedyll this time, but with the Sheriff of 
London, Sir Thomas Kitson, whom Father 
Doreau erroneously calls lieutenant of the 
Tower (confounding him, apparently, with 
Sir William Kingston); and the oaths of 
the rest of the monks were obtained, the 
prior advising them to subscribe in the same 
form as he had done. Lee and Kitson took 
their departure, and the monks flattered 
themselves, rather prematurely, that they 
were out of danger. Next year they were 
called upon to renounce the Pope and ac- 
knowledge the royal supremacy, which of 
course they refused to do. 

It was then that the martyrdoms began. 
We need not relate the story, with which 
all readers of history are familiar. Yet to 
do full justice to the heroism of the sufferers 





we must remember that the butcheries 
themselves, brutal as these were beyond 
description, were not the only trial to which 
they were subjected. The constant efforts 
made, especially after the first executions, 
to shake their integrity by preachers, by 
books, by confinement in loathsome dun- 
geons, are shown by the correspondence of 
the king and Cromwell’s instruments ; and 
to these influences was added the urgency 
of friends and relations to induce them to 
save their lives by compliance. No wonder 
that after four of their number had been 
executed, including their prior, John Hough- 
ton (with whom suffered two other priors of 
the same order), twenty were at last won 
over. But ten still remained whose scruples 
were invincible and whom the previous 
executions did not daunt. They were com- 
mitted to Newgate, where they were left 
to be, as Bedyll shockingly expressed it, 
‘dispatched by the hand of God’’—that is 
to say, to perish one by one under the in- 
fluence of filth, foul air, and prison fever 
after their brethren had surrendered the 
monastery to the king. 

Such was the end of the London Charter- 
house as a monastic institution. We do 
not propose to say anything of its earlier 
history or of the subsequent Carthusian 
settlement in Belgium. Father Doreau 
writes throughout like a monk as he is, not 
like a man of the world or a nineteenth 
century historian; he accepts miraculous 
legends with unhesitating faith, and treats 
other matters with a simplicity of feeling 
which in these days is positively refreshing. 
But he has produced a most attractive book, 
which well deserves perusal. 








NOVELS OF THE WEEK. 
The Witch of Prague. By ¥. Marion Craw- 
ford. 3 vols. (Macmillan & Co.) 
Violet Moses. By Leonard Merrick. 3 vols. 
(Bentley & Son.) 

The Alderman’s Children. By James Brinsley 
Richards. 3 vols. (Same publishers.) 
Dorrie. By William Tirebuck. (Longmans 

& Co. 
Lippa. ‘By Beatrice Egerton. (Eden, Rem- 
ington & Co.) 
The Trial of Parson Finch. By Somerville 
Gibney. (Ward & Downey.) 
Le Livre de la Pitié et de la Mort. 
Loti. (Paris, Calmann Lévy.) 
Hypnotism may be congratulated on 
having received the attention of Mr. Marion 
Crawford. But in proportion as hypnotism 
may rejoice the art of fiction must grieve. 
There are two ways of dealing with matters 
of this kind in fiction; one is right and the 
other is wrong; one was adopted in ‘Mr. 
Isaacs,’ the other in ‘The Witch of Prague.’ 
Readers of ‘Mr. Isaacs’ will not have for- 
gotten the brilliant skill with which matters 
beyond the range of ordinary experience 
were worked into the substance of the story 
without comment, argument, or fancied ex- 
planation. A quotation from a note in ‘The 
Witch of Prague’ will be enough te show 
the fault of the author’s latest manner :— 
‘‘The deeds here recounted are not imagi- 
nary...... It is not possible, in a work of fiction, 
to quote learned authorities at every chapter, 
but it may be said here, and once for all, that 
all the most important situations have been 
taken from cases which have come under medical 
observation within the last few years.’ 


Par Pierre 
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But anxious as Mr. Crawford is to condemn 
himself, he has left one bad fault uncon- 
fessed. In the earlier part of his novel he 
is didactic in the way of platitude beyond 
the limits which the utmost patience must 
fix. ‘It is by no means certain,” says he, 
‘that hope is of itself a good thing...... In this 
matter lies one of the great differences between 
the normal moral state of the heathen and that 
of the Christian. The Greek hoped for all 
things in this world and for nothing in the next ; 
the Christian, on the contrary, looks fora happi- 
ness to come hereafter, while fundamentally 
denying the reality of any earthly joy whatso- 
ever in the present.” 

No preacher would reckon hope to be so 
good a thing as to make him confident that, 
with all the advantage of the spoken word, 
he could keep his hearers awake by urging 
such matter as this. Conveyed by the 
written word it inevitably leads to skipping. 
But the reader who has to go on with his 
task finds that the sermon is continued un- 
conscionably. Twenty pages further on 
Mr. Crawford is still dealing with dispirit- 
ing platitudes :-— 

‘* Love is the first, the greatest, the gentlest, 
the most cruel, the most irresistible of passions. 
In his least form he is mighty. A little love has 
destroyed many a great friendship,” 
and so on. The learned authorities would 
have been preferable to this. But Mr. 
Crawford here and there finds good oppor- 
tunities for showing his powers. He has 
not lost the art of vivid description, and un- 
doubtedly he can still make his reader’s 
flesh creep. 

Whether Maida Vale society will be 
gratified or not by extremely vivid por- 
traiture may be open to doubt; but cer- 
tainly the circles to which Mr. Leopold 
Moses, financier, introduces a very sensitive 
and intelligent young wife will have the 
charm of novelty to most of those who 
share the introduction. No wonder Violet, 
with the best intentions of doing her duty 
to the good-natured, unimaginative animal 
she has married, shrinks from the nightly 
round of “ bluff” and scandal. No wonder, 
too, that when another and earlier Jewish 
lover—the clever lad who sought her in vain 
in the better days when she lived with the 
kindest of aunts, and knew nothing of the 
scoundrelly father who broke her mother’s 
heart and of the other relations who have 
driven her into the arms of Mr. Moses—re- 
appears on the scene he is soon able to put 
her into a dilemma between love and duty. 
Allan Morris is too demonstrative, too 
verbose in his trouble; but it is love, not 
mere passion, he offers her in place of 
the carriage, and Mrs. Benjamin’s visits, 
and the nightly jargon of the card-table. 
Indeed, it is the bashful boyishness of 
his love at a critical moment of their 
first acquaintance that causes all the later 
trouble, and condemns her to the tender 
mercies of her Skimpole-like father and to 
the clumsy tenderness of her uncongenial 
mate. Yet when he returns to her he has 
so far outgrown his boyishness that he 
makes a very unblushing proposition, and 
the bashfulness is on her side and not his. 
That unredeemed villain Robert Dyas, who 
spoils his daughter’s life as that of every 
woman who trusts him, and whose “ top 
strawberries” are tact and sentiment, is a 
true character. 





| the level of his subject. 
| guardism of Mr. Chauncey Travers avails not 
| to dispel the prevailing atmosphere of vulgar 





Mr. Brinsley Richards, to judge from his 
latest effort, is not to be reckoned amongst 
those writers who can invest commonplace 
themes and middle-class lives with a halo of 
romance. From beginning to end of ‘The 
Alderman’s Children’ he never rises above 


All the black- 


plutocratic unctuousness in which most of the 
dramatis persone live and move and have 
their being. One might have some sym- 
pathy for the Alderman in his tragic end, 
were it not for the scene in which he is dis- 
covered complacently searching his son’s 
pockets. For that son, who figures as the 
hero, it is impossible to have any sympathy 
at all. Handsome and attractive to the 
Winnies, Patties, Betties, and Hetties of the 
story, Mr. Charles Harrowell is, nevertheless, 
one of the most consummate and confiding 
idiots that ever exhausted the patience of a 
reviewer. His making a present of twenty 
thousand pounds to his father’s murderer is 
bad enough, but Mr. Charles Harrowell 
does more than this: he recovers from the 
influenza. Mr. Brinsley Richards’s notions 
of the game of lawn tennis are peculiar, for 
he describes the brilliant performance of 
Miss Champion in the following remarkable 
passage :—‘‘ Back-hand strokes, round-arm 
hits, scooping, cutting or driving, it was all 
the same to her.” He also seems to labour 
under the impression that Liszt composed 
one Hungarian Rhapsody. These and other 


amiable eccentricities, however, fail to 
counterbalance the general insipidity of the 
story. 


Mr. Tirebuck is a novelist of undoubted 
courage and fertility of imagination. His 
mind evidently teems with ideas and pic- 
tures, which he transfers to paper with little 
effort or hesitation. The result is that in 
his new story of ‘ Dorrie,’ which, though in 
one volume, is of three-volume length, the 
pages are crowded with images and over- 
grown with a wealth of verbiage which 
never knew the pruner’s knife. If the pic- 
ture-making in which the author constantly 
indulges had all been done from the life, 
or at any rate from actualities, his readers 
would have had more to thank him for, 
since he unquestionably knows how to draw 
a picture. But it is clear that he is much 
more indebted to his fancy than to living 
models or to the power of accurate copying ; 
and the fancy is not only redundant, but 
also occasionally grotesque. The hero, who 
begins as a blind beggar, reading his Bible 
on a stool in the street, with a tin mug to 
put the pennies in, ends as a gentleman with 
his eyes wide open. The heroine, originally 
a vulgar, petulant girl, ends by using the 
exalted and involved language of a literary 
saint. And yet the story is interesting 
beyond all question, though exceedingly 
painful, and conceived with terrible serious- 
ness. Mr. Tirebuck has his lessons to teach, 
and possibly he could show that some of the 
most ‘‘realistic” and repellent passages in 
‘Dorrie’ are faithfully drawn from the 
world of actualities. 

Beatrice Egerton has ways of her own 
with her proper names. She writes of 
" Street,” “ Palace,” ‘the stalls 
of the L——.” This is tantalizing, but 
awkward to read, and straightforward spell- 








| ing seems to be preferable, even when it 





comes in the form of “ winning the Ledger’ 
If these are trifles, the mention of them js 
all the more appropriate to the story of 
‘Lippa,’ which is of the slightest and mogt 
unsubstantial character. If the author had 
written her own argument she would pro. 
bably have said, ‘“‘A chappie proposes to 
a pretty girl. After accepting him she 
hears that his mother is mad. So she gives 
him up; but somebody tells her that mad- 
ness is not in the family. Then they are 
happy ever after.” That is literally the 
whole warp and woof of ‘ Lippa.’ 

The date of Mr. Gibney’s story is the 
middle of the last century; the locality jg 
not so easily discovered, though there are 
indications that it is intended to be some- 
where in the north of England. The in. 
terest depends mainly on incident, and an 
elopement and resulting murder form its 
cardinal points. The latter event is re- 
markable from the number of unjust sus- 
picions it evokes. The writer has, perhaps 
wisely, eschewed the sifting of the circum. 
stantial evidence in open court. Briefly, the 
parson’s son is found guilty and sentenced; 
and how this result affects the several in- 
dividuals who each have a piece of separate 
knowledge as to the events of the fatal 
night, which hesitation and the fear of com- 
promising others make them unwilling to 
disclose, and how the truth is eventually 
discovered, form the topics dealt with in 
‘The Trial of Parson Finch.’ The good 
folks who assemble at the village alehouse 
supply a not insufficient chorus to the simple 
drama. 

Cat lovers—pussophilists as J. 8. Mill 
used to call them—will be the only people 
who will much like Pierre Loti’s new volume 
of short sketches, except, indeed, admirers 
of mere style. The style of the new 
Academician as here displayed is perfect, 
but for the occasional use of unnecessary 
italics. The stories are all pervaded by a 
hopeless atheism. Our author shows a 
terror of the common material facts of death 
which seems out of place in a naval officer, 
and unworthy, if not actually insane, except 
when death is considered in connexion with 
the loss of loved ones. Loti’s prose poetry, 
however, has never been more exquisitely 
displayed than in portions of this book. 








AMERICAN HISTORY. 


Boston is one of the series of ‘‘ Historic 
Towns” published by Messrs. Longman, and 
its story is written by Mr. Henry Cabot Lodge 
in a sympathetic spirit. As a Bostonian he 
could not do otherwise. But he is also one of 
the most cultivated of Bostonians and an adept 
in writing, and he is thus the better able to do 
justice to his subject. Nocity inthe United States 
has a more interesting history than Boston, and 
none is more English in origin and development. 
It remained a town till 1822, having been ruled 
as such from 1630 till then by the town meet- 
ing and the select-men who were chosen by the 
inhabitants. In the younger parts of America 
a few log huts are given the name of a city, but 
the Bostonians were too proud of their orig 
form of government to part with it lightly. The 
historical development of Boston is faithfully 
set forth by Mr. Lodge. Where he fails is 
in giving a picture of modern Boston from the 
intellectual point of view. If this part of the 
story were fully told it would have to be ad- 
mitted that Boston has ceased to be the centre 
of literary activity it once was, and that New 
York has gained what Boston has lost. It may 
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be noted that Mr. Lodge seems to be unaware 
of the reason which made many of the wealthy 
merchants of Boston cling to the British cause 
in 1775; and he is inclined to praise the 
superior virtue of the inhabitants of the inland 
towns of Massachusetts. The truth is that the 
rich traders of Boston had, like Faneuil before 
them, investments in the British funds, and 

fited greatly by commerce with Jamaica 
and the other West Indian islands, and their 
“Toryism” was simply dictated by their 
interests. The dwellers in the interior, who 
had no such reasons to wish well to King 
George, could better afford to be patriotic. 


American Revolution, by Mr. John Fiske, 
9 vols. (Macmillan & Co.), is written with the 
clearness which characterizes his other writings 
and with the patriotism which distinguishes 
Americans who desire to stand well with their 
countrymen. Mr. Fiske’s tendencies are philoso- 
phic, and if he were to treat the history of his own 
country with the impartiality which he would 
show when dealing with a problem in philo- 
sophy, he might produce a work of great value 
—one which few of his countrymen would read 
and fewer still praise. It must have occurred to 
him that the result of the American Revolution 
was the consolidation of the British Empire, yet 
he does not say so. He admits in the closing 
sentences of his work that the victory of Wash- 
ington at Yorktown was a benefit to the con- 
quered, yet he does not indicate the extent of 
that benefit. His work is well written and 
readable, and contains but few mistakes. 
Among them we may note that Grafton 
was not, as he says, Prime Minister in the 
ministry which succeeded that of Lord Rock- 
ingham, and that, as Chatham was not Lord 
Chancellor, he did not take the Great Seal. 
Chatham was Lord Privy Seal and Prime 
Minister. Mr. Fiske writes of a gathering in 
Boston being ‘‘one of the most momentous 
days in the history of the world.” This is 
thetorical exaggeration. The name of Lord 
George Germain is always and incorrectly spelt 
“Germaine.” The Christian name of Lord 
Edmond Fitzmaurice is misprinted ‘‘ Edmund.” 
These are trifling slips, yet they ought to be cor- 
rected. Readers unversed in American history 
willadmire this work more than those who know 
the facts and their just proportion. 


Tue United States have always had a large 
supply of politicians.who are notable men at 
home and little admired abroad. Mr. Lewis 
Cass is one of them, and his career is narrated 
by Mr. A. C. McLaughlin in the series of 
“American Statesmen,” edited by Mr. John T. 
Morse (Boston and New York, Houghton, 
Mifflin & Co.). Mr. McLaughlin has done his 
part with entire sympathy, but he has naturally 
failed to erect his commonplace hero into a man 
of note. In his earlier days Mr. Cass settled 
in Detroit, when Michigan was almost a wilder- 
ness, and he played as creditable a part in the 
war of 1812 as many of his countrymen. After- 
wards he was first Secretary of War, secondly 
Minister at Paris, and thirdly Secretary of 
State, and in each capacity he preserved an 
undying hatred of England. Mr. McLaughlin 
appears to have realized that Mr. Cass was a 
personage whom it would be unwise to praise 
unreservedly. He makes a point of showing 
how exaggerated was Mr. Cass’s dislike of this 
country, and the reader of this biography 
learns that any reputation which he may enjoy 
in his native country is due to his detestation 
of the land of his forefathers. 


Mr. Joun B. anp Marte A. Surprey in The 
English Rediscovery and Colonization of America 
(Stock) are adverse to the project of cele- 
brating in 1892 the discovery of America by 
Columbus. Their contention is that Leif Erik- 
son deserves credit for the discovery of the New 
World. Mrs. Shipley adduces statements, which 
she seems to regard as evidence, that seven or 









Republic ” existed on the North American con- 


tinent. As a question of fact the discovery of 
America is interesting ; but it matters less than 
Mr. Shipley and his wife seem to imagine whether 
Columbus or Leif Erikson deserves the credit. 
It is stated in the preface to this small work 
that the celebration of the discovery of America 
by Columbus is part of a scheme ‘‘ for drawing 
South American trade away from Europe, to 
the advantage of the United States.” 


A SERIES entitled ‘‘ Epochs of American His- 
tory ” is intended, we suppose, for use in schools, 
and if the succeeding volumes should be as care- 
fully compiled as the first, by Mr. R. G. Thwaites, 
called The Colonies (Longmans), it will be service- 
able. It is noteworthy that this series is pub- 
lished in America and England by an eminent 
English firm. It is printed in America, and the 
peculiarities of American spelling of English are 
reproduced. Sometimes, indeed, the phrase- 
ology is as American as the spelling. For 
example, the company formed for settling New 
Plymouth is called ‘‘a stock partnership” 
instead of a joint-stock company. To spell 
the name of a noteworthy Governor of Massa- 
chusetts ‘‘Endicott” is not an infrequent 
blunder, yet the correct spelling is Endecott, as 
may be verified by any one who looks at his 
signature, of which specimens are extant. Ir- 
respective, however, of matters like these, the 
little work deserves praise. The information in 
it is conveyed in a clear and concise fashion, 
while the maps are well executed and the refer- 
ences to authorities are commendably full. An 
index adds to its usefulness. 


Tue colony of Maryland was an interesting 
experiment, and its founders, George Calvert 
and Cecilius Calvert, Barons of Baltimore, de- 
serve a place among the ‘‘ Makers of America” 
(New York, Dodd, Mead & Co.). Mr. W. 
Hand Brown, who is the author of the book, 
has done his work well. What gives an interest 
to the story is the contrast between this colony 
and those of Virginia and Massachusetts. John 
Winthrop landed in Massachusetts three years 
before the settlement of Maryland began. He 
and his associates abominated Roman Catholics 
as much as they did members of the Church of 
England, and later they pronounced Quakers to 
be as bad as either. In Maryland the endeavour 
was honestly made for Roman Catholic and 
Protestant to live in harmony, and when 
Quakers entered it they were suffered to live. 
In Massachusetts they were whipped to teach 
them better manners, and then, if they persisted 
in their devices, they were hanged. During 
the Commonwealth the Assembly of Maryland 
was ‘‘ purged of Roman Catholics,” but this was 
not done with Cromwell’s sanction. The pro- 
prietor of the colony was a Roman Catholic, 
and his desire was to provide for the well-being 
of his co-religionists as well as of their Pro- 
testant brethren. Indeed, the experiment made 
in Maryland was a daring one at the time, and 
its success was greater than might have been 
expected. The reader of this small volume will 
learn how greatly the personal character of the 
proprietor of the colony contributed towards the 
result. 


Amone the historic towns of America there 
is none of which the history is more chequered 
than that of New York, and no writer could do 
greater justice to it than Mr. Theodore Roose- 
velt (Longmans & Co.). He has nothing new 
to narrate about the history of New York ; 
but his story has the merit of being told in 
a readable fashion. The part of it which 
will interest those most to whom the sub- 
ject is familiar is that relating to recent 
events. It may surprise some persons to 
learn that, while in 1860 the Irish element 
was the largest, the German has outstripped 
it since then. The writer manifests a firm 
faith in the progress of New York as well as in 


usefulness and interest” open to him there. It 
would appear from his eulogistic statements that 
no New Yorker need desire death in order to be 
translated to the paradise of Paris, but that he 
has ample reason for wishing to live as long as 
he can in a city which is at once historic and 
delightful. 

Nor long ago we reviewed the first four 
volumes of Mr. Shouler’s ‘History of the 
United States’; now we have before us another 
History of the United States of America, by Mr. 
Henry Adams (G. P. Putnam’s Sons). Of the 
two works the later is the better written. Mr. 
Adams has had Macaulay’s ideal in view as an 
historian, and his success in making his pages 
as attractive as those of a novel deserves recog- 
nition. Yet neither in his case nor in that of 
Mr. Shouler can a final judgment be passed, 
seeing that their respective works are incom- 
plete, only four volumes of each having appeared. 
An historical work cannot be properly dealt with 
in part any more than a fair judgment can be 
passed on an historical picture if but a corner of 
it is painted. Still, what Mr. Adams has pro- 
duced augurs well for the character of his 
work as a whole. He has the capacity for 
making his pages interesting. His style is 
good without being beyond reproach. He is 
one of those writers who do so well that the 
most friendly critic must regret that they fail 
in doing a little better. He wisely gives quota- 
tions in support of his statements, and, as 
wisely, he does not overload his pages with 
them. Sometimes he puzzles the reader when 
correcting, or professing to correct, a current 
but erroneous belief. For instance, Jefferson 
is said to have dispensed with ceremony when 
he took the oaths as President, and rode on 
horseback instead of driving in a carriage. Mr. 
Adams says that he lived then within a stone’s 
throw of the Capitol, and leaves it to be inferred 
that he walked; yet after reading his words 
several times we are not quite sure what he 
wishes to convey by them. The numbering of 
the volumes provides another puzzle for their 
possessor. 

THE two volumes edited by Mr. Alexander 
Brown and entitled the Genesis of the United 
States (Heinemann) are designed for the 
student of history rather than for the 
reading public. Such a work as this is 
eminently adapted to fill a place in any library 
which contains a collection of historical books. 
It deals with the earlier history of the North 
American continent, and contains documents, 
now published for the first time, in. which 
interesting facts are recorded. Despite the 
many books treating of the land which is now 
included within the territory of the United 
States of America, there is still much to be 
said upon points which have been left obscure, 
and on these points the papers which are pub- 
lished in these two volumes throw much light. 
They relate to what is now called ancient 
history, yet the history of the early days upon 
American soil has a fascination for some English 
readers which cannot be overestimated. It is 
not commonly known at present, because the 
facts have passed out of the public memory, how 
great a struggle England had in hindering Spain 
from becoming the predominant power in North 
America, and this work, which sets forth the 
facts, recalls much that is of permanent interest. 
A series of brief biographies at the end of the 
second volume gives a personal element to the 
work, which has been edited with great care, 

and deserves, as has been said above, to be in- 
cluded among those to which students turn for 
information and serious readers for instruction. 


THERE are some works which can be called 
curious without being criticized in detail, and 
Appendicule Historice : Shreds of History hung 
on a Horn, is one of them (HenryStevens & Son). 
Mr. F. W. Lucas, the compiler of the work, 
has found an ingenious cause for bringing to- 





its scope for usefulness. ‘‘ Every man worth his 





eight centuries ago ‘“‘a little Roman Catholic 





salt,” he writes, ‘‘has a career of boundless 


gether a large mass of historical details. He 
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found a horn, we know not where, upon which 
the outlines of the State of New York, witha 
part of Canada, had been marked with a knife. 
He thinks that the mapmaker who took this 
eccentric medium for his work did so between 
the years 1759 and 1783. Upon this narrow 


foundation he writes a large book, which con- | 


tains several maps and illustrations. The work 
is a good specimen of the printer’s as well as of 
the author’s art. The information given in it, in 


a somewhat discursive fashion, is carefully com- | 


piled, and, indeed, the book contains much 
valuable matter. At the end, as at the beginning, 
the reader’s curiosity as to the horn remains 
ungratified. Yet the amount of facts set forth, 
and of the information given, is less than we 
had hoped to find when opening the book. The 
facts themselves relate to the early history of 
America and Canada. Though the excuse for 
preparing and publishing this work may seem 
inadequate, the work itself is worth the atten- 
tion of any student of American history. 


Tue fourth volume of Dr. von Holst’s Ver- 
fassungsgeschichte der Vereiniqten Staaten von 
America (Berlin, Springer) concludes a work 
which is remarkable for the patient industry 
and the sustained impartiality of its author. He 
closes his history at the date of Lincoln’s inau- 
guration, holding that the irrepressible conflict 
between the South and the North virtually broke 
out then. Being of this opinion, he must main- 
tain, as doubtless he is prepared to do, that 
nothing which Lincoln might have offered, by 
way of compromise would have hindered the 
outbreak of war. We know that all the 
endeavours to preserve peace failed, yet it 
might have been possible to postpone the 
actual fighting. Indeed, when the secret 
history of those times is written, it may be 
found that the course taken by Kentucky, 
Lincoln’s native State, exercised an influence 
over him, and that if, instead of declaring neu- 
trality, Kentucky had joined the South, then 
Lincoln might have laboured to arrange a com- 
promise which would have appeased the South. 
In his preface, which is cast in the form of a 
letter to Prof. von Sybel, the author sets 
forth some of his difficulties in preparing 
this work. When regarded as a whole its im- 
portance can be fully recognized. Though a 
painstaking historian, Dr. von Holst has not 
the gift of making his subject glow with life. 


The general public will pronounce it dry ; but | 


the student of American history will find it 
most useful and suggestive. 








GUIDE-BOOKS. 

Mr. FisHer Unwin sends us the second in- 
stalment of Mr. W. M. Conway’s Pennine Guide, 
which makes the work a complete ‘‘climber’s 
guide ” to the whole chain from the Great St. 
Bernard to the Simplon. The first portion was 
noticed last year (Athen. No. 3273), and what 
we then said will serve again now. The book 
as it stands is quite unique in English. It is, 
indeed, not merely a climber’s, but a student’s 
guide. Full references are given to the litera- 
ture, now in many cases becoming very copious, 
of every excursion. It is curious to notice how 
much has been written about the Alps and their 
most frequented regions since the time, some 
fifteen or sixteen years ago, when we were con- 
fidently told that they were ‘‘ played out.” No 
doubt Alpine literature, in the strict sense of 
the word,-meaning thereby writings that one 
likes to read for their own sake, dates (with very 
few exceptions) from an earlier period; but 
more people probably are now paying attention 
to accurate topography than ever before; and 
those who, after a hard day’s climbing or walk- 
ing in storm and snow, have found their way 
down on the same side of the pass as they as- 
cended by will readily admit that this study has 
its value. The only fault we have to find with 


Mr. Conway is the touch of petulance that has 
come into his tone, of which the last paragraph | 





of his preface is, perhaps, the most conspicuous, 
but by no means the only instance in the book, 
and which is as comically out of place in a book 
of this kind as would be a display of temper 
in a work on hydrostatics. 

THE popularity of the Broads may be gauged 
not only by the disputes that have risen up re- 
garding rights of way, but by Messrs. Jarrold 
having thought it worth while to print a volume 
on How to Organize a Cruise on the Broads by 
Mr. E. R. Suffling, who gives some useful hints, 
but he need not write as if his readers were 
simpletons. He has, too, swelled his volume 
to twice the length necessary by putting in 
receipts to be found in any shilling cookery 
book, Italian and Spanish (!) weather proverbs, 
and a quantity of other matter extraneous to his 
proper subject. Fifty pages would have more 
than held all he has really got to say.—We 
have also received The Official Guide to the 
London and North-Western Railway (Cassell), 
a clumsy volume, resembling in looks a rather 
obese Bradshaw; a second edition of Mr. Strick- 
land’s volume The Engadine: a Guide to the 
District (Sampson Low & Co.); Mr. Wilson’s 
Handy Guide to Norway (Stanford), a useful 
little book which may be recommended to 
tourists ; and Wilson’s Handy Map of Norway 
South of Trondhjem (same publisher), a poor 
affair. 








OUR LIBRARY TABLE. 


Mr. Tuomas DuNCKERLEY was a shining light 
among Freemasons, and Mr. Henry Sadler has 
written an account of His Life, Labours, and 
Letters (Diprose & Bateman). While this book 
will specially interest Freemasons, it also con- 
tains much curious information for the general 
public. Mr. Dunckerley was born in 1724; he 
was present at the siege and capture of Quebec 
by Wolfe, and he died in 1795. His life was 
largely spent in the promotion of Freemasonry, 
and members of the craft have appreciated his 
services, as is indicated by the large number 
of Masonic subscribers to this volume. While 
Mr. Dunckerley appears to have been a zealous 
and efficient Mason, he has attracted notice on 
the alleged ground of being a natural son of 
George II. On the 7th of May, 1767, he received 
a pension of 1001. from George III. It is a 
moot point whether his mother was a servant 
maid in the service of Sir Robert Walpole or a 
physician’s daughter. He seems to have known 
as little about his mother as his father, and his 
ignorance matters nothing. His claim to be the 
subject of a volume is to have been a Mason of 
note, and as such his life will interest those who 
are members of the craft and are anxious to do 
honour to one of their praiseworthy brethren. 

A Short History of Greek Philosophy, by Mr. 
John Marshall (Percival & Co.), is intended to 
be used as a running commentary on the well- 
known work of Ritter and Preller. Those who 
have no objection to unbending their minds in 
the study of Greek philosophy will probably 
find sufficient entertainment in Mr. Marshall’s 
book without consulting the more laborious 
treatise. Those who prefer a clear fire, a clean 
hearth, and the rigour of the game will do more 
wisely to try Ritter and Preller without Mr. 
Marshall’s assistance. 

Hamtura (Digby & Long), Mr. Lockhart 
Ross’s ‘‘ tale of an unknown land,” is told with 
suitable minuteness, and the copper-coloured 
warriors of the Pacific with their snow-white 
hair are brought vividly enough before the 
reader. So many ideal savages have been brought 
into fashion lately that we cannot say much for 
the originality of the book ; but as a study after 
Mr. Rider Haggard it will pass. There is plenty 
of nautical adventure in it, and the wonderful 
house of the Tressilians in Cornwall is_pic- 
turesquely described. It is not a bad story-book 
for boys. 

Messrs. WarRNE have issued an ‘‘ Albion” ! 
edition of The Poetical Works of John Greenleaf | 





} 
’ 
| 
| 


| Double 


Whittier, in one volume. From its convenient 
size it ought to be popular.—Mr. George Allen 
has sent _us a fourth edition of the Story of Ida 
—The Monastery appears in the sixpenny 
edition of Scott’s novels which Messrs. Black 
are issuing for all who love good fiction.—Kings. 
ley’s Two Years Ago is another sixpenceworth 
which deserves a wide circulation. Messrs, 
Macmillan have the credit of issuing it.—The 
‘* Spare Minute Series ” of Messrs. David Bryce 
& Son, of Glasgow, has received additions from 
the writings of Thomas & Kempis and also 
Horace Smith’s Echoes from the Tin Trumpet, 
the last named edited by Mr. John Ingram. 


WE have on our table Southern France, by 
K. Baedeker (Dulau),—A Flying Trip around 
the World, by E. Bisland (Osgood & Co.),—The 
Saetersdal and Southern Norway, by Alice 
Ogilvie (Edinburgh, Macniven & Wallace),— 
Modern Customs and Ancient Laws of Russia, 
by M. Kovalevsky (Nutt),—Livy, Book XXVIL,, 
edited by H. M. Stephenson (Cambridge, Uni- 
versity Press),—Homer’s Iliad, Books IV.-VI., 
edited by T. D. Seymour (Arnold),—Key to 
Charles Smith’s Elementary Algebra, by A. G. 
Cracknell (Macmillan), — Unseen Passages for 
Dictation, Reading and Composition, compiled 
by E. Protheroe (Moffatt & Paige),—For King 
and Fatherland, 1870, being Episodes from 
Captain Karl Tanera’s ‘ Erinnerungen eines: 
Ordonnanz-Offiziers im Jahre 1870-71,’ edited 
with Notes by E. P. Ash (Longmans),—An 
Elementary Treatise on Mechanics: Part II, 
Dynamics, by Rev. I. Warren (Longmans),— 
The Elements of Statics and Dynamics: Part IL, 
Elements of Dynamics, by 8. L. Loney (Cam- 
bridge, University Press),—The Creation Story 
and Nebular Theory by W. E. Gladstone Inwesti- 
gated, by J. S. Wilson (J. Heywood),—Notes on 
Fire Control, Discipline, and Indirect Fire, by 
Capt. Sir Robert Colleton, Bart. (Chatham, Gale 
& Polden),-— The Building and Machine Draughts- 
man (Ward & Lock),—Proceedings of the Society 
for Psychical Research, Part XVIII. (Kegan 
Paul),—Solo Whist, by R. F. Green (Bell),— 
The Universal Strike of 1899, by W. Oakhurst 
(W. Reeves’, — Reid’s London Entertainment 
Guide, No. XXXTII., edited by Momus (Reid), 
—Subject Index to English Fiction, compiled by 
A. Cotgreave (Bale),— Pocket Tactics for Officers 
of Militia and Volunteer Officers, by Capt. R. N. 
Darbishire (Chatham, Gale & Polden), — Disease 
and Marriage, by Dr. H. A. Allbut (Forder), 
—Dr. Koch’s Remedy, the Treatment of Con- 
sumption, by A. BE. Bridger (Hogg),—The 
Essential of School Diet, by C. Dukes, M.D. 
(Percival), — Pre-Organic Evolution and_ the 
Biblical Idea of God, by C. Chapman, LL.D. 
(Edinburgh, T. & T. Clark),—Ideals of Culture, 
by E. A. Sonnenschein (Sonnenschein),—and 
Outlooks from the New Standpoint, by Belfort 
Bax (same publishers). 





LIST OF NEW BOOKS. 


ENGLISH. 


Fine Art and Archeology. 
Andrews’s (W.) Old Church Lore, 8vo. 6/ 
Stonemason (The) and the Bricklayer, illustrated, 8vo. 5/ cl. 
Poetry and the Drama, 
Ibsen’s (H.) Rosmersholm, The Lady from the Sea, edited by 
W. Archer, cr. 8vo. 3/6 cl. 
Philosophy. 
Sterrett’s (I. M.) Studies in Hegel’s Philosophy, 8vo. 7/6 cl. 
Geography and Travel. 
Great Gold Lands of South Africa, edited by R. Smith, 2/6cl. 
Morris's (I.) A Summer in Kieff, or Sunny Days in South 
Russia, 8vo. 10/6 cl. 
Philology. 


Balladen und Romanzen, selected and arranged, with Notes, 
&c., by C. H. Buchheim, 18mo. 4/6 cl. 

Domestic House Planner (The) and the Sanitary Architect, 
illustrated, 8vo. 5/ cl. 

Woolwich Mathematical Papers for Admission to Royal 
Military Academy, 1880-90, ed. by E. J. Brooksmith, 6/ 


General Literature. 
Cunningham’s (W.) The Path towards Knowledge, 4/6 el. 
vent (The), a Tale of the Melbourne Cup, by 
Gould (** Verax ”), er. 8vo. 2/ bds. 
Gowen’s (Rev. H. H.) Temperantia, cr. 8vo. 2/6 cl. 
Littlejohn’s (J.) The Flowing Tide, cr. 8vo. 6/ cl. 
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Molesworth’s (Mrs.) The Red Grange, cr. 8vo. 6/ c 

Nagaet’s (A.) Collectivism and the Socialism o 
‘School, translated by M. Heaford, cr. 8vo. 2/6 cl. 


Pizzamiglio’s (Dr. L.) Distributing, rs Societies, 
el. 


edited b . Snell, cr. 8vo 


F. J. 
Bhys’s (E.) The Great Cockney Tragedy, or the New Simple 


Simon, 4to. 2/ swd. 


Sinclair's (D. Ss.) rTM Adventures of some very Old 


Friends, cr. 8vo. 2/6 c' 
Taylor's (E. D.) The Loving Cup of Service, imp. 16mo. 3/6 


FOREIGN, 
Fine Art and Archeology. 
Sittl (K.): Die Patrizierzeit der Griechischen Kunst, 2m, 
Philosophy. 

It (O.): 
APE niloso hie, 10m. 
§chréder (E.): Vorlesungen iiber die Algebra der Logik, 

Vol. 2, Part 1, 12m. 

History and Biography. 

Gardthausen (V.): Augustus u. seine Zeit, Vol. 1, Part 1, 
and Vol. 2, Part 1, 16m. 

Philology. 

Dionysi Halicarnasensis Antiquitatum Romanarum que 

Supersunt, ed. C. Jacoby, Vol. 3, 3m. 
Miatzner (E.): Altenglische Sprachproben, Vol. 2, Part 11, 


8m. 
Saalfeld (G. A.): De Bibliorum Sacrorum Vulgatz Editionis 
Grecitate, 7m. 50. 


ence. 
Berger (H.): Geschichte der Wissenschaftlichen Erdkunde 
der Griechen, Part 3, 4m. 40. 
Bois (D.): Atlas des Plantes de Jardins et d’'Appartements, 
Part 1, 1fr. 25. 
Hatschek (B.): Lehrbuch der Zoologie, Part 3, 2m. 50. 
Wedding (H.): Das Kleingefiige des Eisens, 50m. 
General Literature. 
Duncan (H. O.) et Suberbie (L.): L’Entrainement, 5fr. 


—— 











THE EIGHTY-SECOND BIRTHDAY. 
Ir Nature loves thee, so doth conquering Time; 
The lyre that sixty years ago was strung 
To beauty, when thy song of morn was sung, 
Time touched with thee till beauty grew sublime. 
The voice which ravished, in that morning rhyme, 
Ears of a day now dead and lit its tongue, 
Grown now to godlike—neither old nor young— 
Rings through the world in an immortal prime. 
Shall I, then, fear these four score years and two 
. That crown thy brow with eld’s prerogative— 
Wise thoughts and love and all that age can 











ve? 
Why should I fear, since nothing dares subdue 
The song that helped our fathers’ souls to live 
And bids the waning century bloom anew ? 
THEODORE WATTS. 








“LARBOARD”: “ LAIR-CART.” 

Iam sorry to have to say more on this sub- 
ject ; but misconceptions and cavils remain. 

I cannot see that ‘‘ Yachtsman’s” remark is 
tothe point. The question is not as to modern 
small boats, but as to ancient sailing ships. 

Perhaps our friend has never seen the Bayeux 
tapestry. Pictures of it are common. There 
are there two excellent examples of the old 
method of steering with a paddle over the star- 
board side, which will explain the matter to 
him clearly enough. One may find them in 
Knight’s ‘Old England,’ vol. i: p. 81, engravings 
Nos. 324 and 328. The question is not how 
our ancestors ought to have steered or might 
have steered, but how they did steer. And the 
Bayeux tapestry is good evidence. The steers- 
men are sitting down, certainly, and the per- 
spective is not kept ; but it is clear that those 
steersmen sat to starboard. 

But I suppose that the steersman often stood 
up. He seems to be so in engraving No. 460 in 
the same work, but the engraving is not well 
done and is tov small. No doubt others can be 
found. 

Again, why this difficulty about bdbord ? 
Its etymology is perfectly well known. It is 
merely a bad French travesty of the A.-S. 
bechord, larboard, which is used in the very 
eg a to which I have already referred. My 

t letter said that Hakluyt is translating ‘‘a 
Well-known passage” in Alfred. I suppose I 
must withdraw this term ‘‘ well-known,” which 
was meant to be polite. 

The word ‘‘ board ” meant ‘‘side.” The man 
who steered one of the old ships sometimes 
8tood up. When he did, he used a queer sort 

of paddle, passing over the starboard side near 
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see what he was about. Then the larboard 
side was at his back, and so it was called the 
backboard. The term larboard was somewhat 
later. The word rudder is, as it were, row-ther, 
a thing to row with, etymologically. 

Watrer W. SKeat. 


August 15, 1891. 

I wovutp not lightly presume to gainsay any 
dictum of Prof. Skeat’s on an etymological ques- 
tion ; but he is absolutely in error so far as Devon- 
shire is concerned—or let me limit it to the South 
Hams of Devon—in saying that lair-cart does 
not mean ‘‘ empty cart,” as I stated, but ‘‘ muck- 
cart.” I never heard the phrase between Ply- 
mouth and Exeter in the latter sense, while in 
the former I used, between forty and fifty years 
ago, to hear it continually, and explicitly of a 
cart returning home ‘‘empty” from market. 
Such a cart, or any ‘‘ unladen ” cart, was every- 
where, within the tract defined, familiarlyspoken 
of as a lair- ora lairy-cart. 

I know that lair is an English provincialism 
for ‘‘muck,” and all the entries of the word in 
Stratmann and other similar dictionaries ; but 
I feel pretty sure that the word in this sense is 
not a Devonshire provincialism at all ; and that 
the Laira derives its name not, as Lerwick 
does, from its muddy bed, but because it is the 
‘‘emptying place ” of the Cad or Plym. One has 
only to see the river as it rolls, or rolled between 
forty and fifty years ago (for I understand the 
upper Laira has since been reclaimed), from 
under Longbridge, tumultuously over a long 
rocky ledge, down to the lower level of its estuary 
—one has only to see this to understand the true 
origin of the name of the Laira. 
The nearest approach to the use of the word 
lair in Devonshire in the sense of ‘‘ muck” 
ever heard by me has been in the mouth of a 
trooper, formerly serving with the 7th Hussars 
in India. He is an Exeter man, and his mother 
was a ‘‘ Kiston,” 7. e. Crediton, woman. Forty 
and fifty years ago the old town was noted for 
its breed of bulldogs. When, walking out from 
Exeter, you first caught a glimpse of the main 
street, it seemed as if there was one of these dogs 
at every door, and that the whole town belonged 
to them. The event of the year was when they 
were all led up during ‘‘ Kiston ” fair to bait the 
bull, ringed to the old phallic stone on the 
green at the head of the town. At the time 
referred to the dogs of a family of cobblers 
called Elston had long been locally famous for 
their true Devonian pluck in these encounters ; 
and one above all, which, as the trooper in 
the 7th Hussars had heard from his father, after 
being ripped open, still, ‘‘ with all its Jair hang- 
ing out,” hung on by the bull, and would not 
leave go before it had been kicked, and trampled, 
and gored, and literally crushed to death. The 
old man had himself witnessed the famous fight 
in the days of his courtship at Kiston. Here 
we have lair used substantively, and for 
‘‘entrails,” or, in the Doric of Devonshire, 
muggets. 
I have been to three Devonshire men this 
morning, including the aforesaid trooper. They 
all confirm what I have written. And one tells 
me that in North Devon the phrase lair-rib is 
used fora ‘‘ false-rib,” 7.e., ‘‘ wanting”-rib; and 
another that it is still a very common thing 
to hear country people in Devonshire say, 
‘*Good Lor! how lairy I be”—meaning how 
“hungry.” Gro. B. 








KEATS. 


Hone’s Table Book (1827) contains a few 
traces of Keats which seem to have escaped the 
attention of his biographers. They are not 
important, perhaps, but they are interesting. 
At column 371, vol. ii., there is printed a tri- 
bute to Keats’s memory which, though here 
and there somewhat artless in expression, is far 
from being devoid of poetical feeling, and testi- 
fies to the affectionate devotion the poet was 


well as in friends. Perhaps.Mr. Buxton Forman 
or Mr. Colvin may be able to identify ‘‘Gaston,” 
for he was one of the little company which took 
leave of Keats at the riverside when he embarked 
on the Maria Crowther for Italy. ‘‘ Gaston ” 
cannot have been Bailey, but they happened to 
sum up their feelings regarding Keats in almost 
identical words. Bailey wrote to Lord Hough- 
ton :—‘‘ His genius I did not, and do not, more 
fully admire than I entirely loved the Man.” 
Gaston says :— 

Mixt admiration fills my heart, nor can 

I tell which most to love—the Poet or the Man. 

MEMORIALS OF JOHN KEATS. 
To the Editor. 

Sir,—The anecdote of Keats, which appeared in 
a late number of your Zable Book,* recalled his image 
to my ‘‘ mind’s eye” as vividly, through the tear of 
regret, as the long-buried pictures on the walls of 
ey ps appear when water is thrown over them; 
and I turned to reperuse the written record of my 
feelings, at hearing him spoken of a few months 
since. These lines I trouble you with, thinking 
they may gratify the feelings of some one of his 
friends, and trusting their homeliness may be par- 
— for the sake of the feeling which dictated 

em, 

I should also be glad of this opportunity to ex- 
press the wishes of many of his admirers for a 
portrait of Keats. There are two in existence ; one, 
a spirited profile sketch by Haydon ; the other, a 
beautiful miniature by his friend Severn; but 
neither have [ sic ] been engraved. Mr. Severn’s return 
to England will probably produce some memorial 
of his “span of life,’ and a more satisfactory 
account of his last moments than can be gleaned 
from report. The opportunity that would thus be 
afforded of giving to the world the posthumous 
remains of his genius, will, it is to be hoped, not be 
neglected. Such a volume would be incomplete 
without a portrait; which, if seen by the most 
prejudiced of his literafy opponents, would turn the 
laugh of contempt into a look of thoughtful regret. 
Hoping my rhymes will not frustrate my wishes, 
I remain, sir, 

Your obliged correspondent, 
and humble servant, 
Sept. 13, 1827. 


GASTON. 

EXTEMPORANEOUS LINES, SUGGESTED BY SOME 
THOUGHTS. AND RECOLLECTIONS OF JOHN 
KEATS, THE POET. 

Thy name, dear Keats, is not forgotten quite 

E’en in this dreary pause—Fame’s dark twilight— 

The space betwixt death's starry-vaulted sky, 

And the bright dawn of immortality. 

That time when tear and elegy lie cold 

Upon the barren tomb, and ere enrolled 

Thy name upon the list of honoured men, 

In the world’s volume writ with History’s lasting pen. 


No! there are some who in their bosom’s haven 
Cherish thy mem’ry—on whose hearts are graven 
The living recollections of thy worth— 
Thy frank sincerity, thine ardent mirth ; 
That nobleness of spirit, so allied ’ 
To those high qualities it quick descried 
In others’ natures, that by sympathies 
It knit with them in friendship’s strongest ties— 
Th’ enthusiasm which thy soul pervaded— 
The deep poetic feeling, which invaded 
The narrow channel of thy stream of life, 
And wrought therein consuming, inward strife.— 
All these and other kindred excellencies 
Do those who knew thee dwell upon, and thence is 
Derived a cordial, fresh remembrance 
Of thee, as though thou wert but in a trance. 
I, too, can think of thee, with friendship’s glow, 
Who but at distance only didst thee know ; 
And oft thy gentle form flits past my sight 
In transient day dreams, and a tranquil light, 
Like that of warm Italian skies, comes o'er 
My sorrowing heart--I feel thou art no more— 
Those mild, pure skies thou long’st to look upon, 
Till friends, in kindness, bade thee oft “‘ Begone 
To that more genial clime, and breathe the air 
Of southern shores; thy wasted strength repair.” 
Then all the Patriot burst upon thy soul ; 
Thy love of country made thee shun the goal 
(As thou prophetically felt ‘twould be,) 
Of thy last pilgrimage. Thou cross’d the sea, 
Leaving thy heart and hopes in England here, 
And went as doth a corpse upon its bier! 
Still do I see thee on the river's strand 
Take thy last step upon thy native land— 
Still feel the last kind pressure of thy hand., 
A calm dejection in thy youthful face, 
To which e’en sickness lent a tender grace— 
A hectic bloom—the sacrificial flower, : 
Which marks th’ approach of Death’s all-withering power 


Oft do my thoughts keep vigils at thy tomb 
Across the sea, beneath the walls of Rome ; 

And even now a tear will find its wer 

Heralding pensive thoughts which thither stray.— 
How must they mourn who feel what I but Anow? 
What can assuage their poignancy of woe, 

If I, a stranger, (save that I had been 

Where thou wast, and thy gentleness had seen,) 





* Col, 249. 
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Now feel mild sorrow and a welcome sadness 

As then I felt, whene’er I saw thee, gladness ?— 
Mine was a friendship all upon one side ; 

Thou knewest me by name and nought beside. 

In humble station, I but shar’d the smile 

Of which some trivial thought might thee beguile! 
Happy in that—proud but to hear thy voice 
Accost me : inwardly did I rejoice 

To gain a word from thee, and if a thought 
Stray'd into utterance, quick the words I caught. 
I laid in wait to catch a glimpse of thee, 

And plann'd where’er thou wert that I might be. 

I look’d on tlee as a superior being, 

Whom I felt sweet content in merely seeing : 
With thy fine qualities I stor’d my mind ; 

And now thou'rt gone, their mem’ry stays behind. 
Mixt admiration fills my heart, nor can 

I tell which most to love—the Poet or the Man. 

November, 1826. GASTON. 

The ‘‘anecdote of Keats” alluded to by 
**Gaston ” is as follows, and is, perhaps, the 
first mention of the incident in print. It may 
have been communicated by Leigh Hunt, as it 
is he who states (‘Byron and some of his Con- 
temporaries,’ 1828) that it was the wish of 
Keats that only the line, ‘‘ Here lies,” &c., 
should be inscribed, if anything were to be in- 
scribed, on his tomb :— 

A YOUNG POET’S OWN EPITAPH. 

A few weeks before John Keats died of decline, 
at Rome, a gentleman who was sitting by his bed- 
side spoke of an inscription to his memory. Keats 
desired that there should be no mention of his name 
or get f “Tf there be anything,” he said, ‘‘ Jet it 
be, Here lies the body of one whose name nas writ 
in water.” 

The next item in the Table Book is the fol- 
lowing letter to the editor (vol. ii. col. 430) 
concerning Keats’s pecuniary affairs. What is 
called the poet’s ‘‘will” is printed by Mr. 
Buxton Forman (‘Keats’s Works,’ i. xxx) 
from a transcript found among Sir Charles 
Dilke’s ‘‘ Keats” papers, and as Mr. C. W. 
Dilke, after the poet’s death, took an active 
part in the settlement of his accounts with 
George Keats, it is not improbable that ‘‘O. Z.” 
was Mr. C. W. Dilke himself. Mr. Buxton 
Forman, however, will be better able to judge 
of this than I am. In any case “O. Z.’s” 
letter tends to establish the genuineness of the 
‘¢ will,” 

THE WILL 
OF JOHN KEATS, THE POET. 
To the Editor, 

Sir,—Underneath I send you a copy of a docu- 
ment which “poor Keats” sent to Mr. , in 
August, 1820, just before his departure for Italy. 

This paper was intended by him to operate as his 
last will and testament, but the sages of Doctors’ 
Commons refused to receive it as such, for reasons 
which to a lawyer would be perfectly satisfactory, 
however the rest of the world, might deem them 
deficient in cogency:— 

copy. 

“ My share of books divide amongst my friends. 
In case of my death this scrap of paper may be 
serviceable in your possession. 

“ All my estate, real and personal, consists in 
the losses [corrected to “ hopes” in magazine 
errata] of the sale of books, published or ur- 
published. Now I wish and you to be 
the first paid creditors—the rest is in nubibus— 
but, in case it should shower, pay —— the few 
pounds I owe him.” 

Although too late to afford him any satisfaction 
or comfort, it did “‘ shower ” at last ; and that, too, 
from a source which, in its general aspect, bears all 
the gloominess of a cloud, without any of its re- 
freshing or fertilizing anticipations—I mean the 
Court of Chancery. This unexpected “ shower” was 
sufficiently copious to enable the fulfilment of all 
the wishes expressed in the above note. His friends 
have therefore the gratification of knowing that no 
pecuniary loss has been (or need have been) sus- 
tained, by any one of those with whom he was con- 
nected, either by friendship or otherwise. 

Iam, Sir, &c. O. Z. 

The remaining paragraph relating to Keats 
is to be found at column 810 of the first volume 
of the Table Book. It forms an editorial note 
on the following not very @ propos postscript to 
an article on pagan ‘Groves and High Places,’ 
contributed by a correspondent who signs 
“J. R. P.” :— 


“The groves round London within a few years 
ae been nearly destroyed by the speculating 
uilders.”” 


On this the editor remarks :— 











“J. R. P.’s note may be an excuse for observing 
that the ‘ grove’ best known perhaps to the in- 
habitants of London is that at Camberwell...... 
Hampstead, however, is the ‘ place of groves’ ;— 
how long it may remain so is a secret in the bosom 
of speculators and builders...... In the neighbour- 
hood of Hampstead Church, and between that 
edifice and the heath, there are several old groves. 
Winding southwardly from the heath, there is a 
charming little grove in Well Walk, with a bench 
at the end; whereon I Jast saw poor Keats, the 
poet of the ‘ Pot of Basil,’ sitting and sobbing his 
dying breath into a handkerchief,—gleaning part- 
ing looks towards the quiet landscape he had de- 
lighted in—musing, as in his‘ Ode toa Nightingale.’ ” 

The first three stanzas of that ode are quoted, 
and so the note ends. Now the editor was 
Hone—but the incident is puzzlingly similar to 
that related by Leigh Hunt in his Literary 
Examiner (August 23rd, 1823), and again, in 
1828, in his ‘Lord Byron and some of his Con- 
temporaries,’ and perhaps elsewhere. 
Hunt wrote :— 


“You know the grove of elms there [in Well 
Walk]. It was in that grove, on the bench next 
the heath, that he suddenly turned upon me, his 
eyes swimming with tears [‘ unaccustomed tears” 
in 1828]. and told me he was ‘dying of a broken 
heart’ [‘‘ his heart was breaking” in 1828]. He 
must have been wonderfully excited to make such 
a —- ; for his spirit was lofty to a degree of 
pride.” 


If poor Keats twice sat sobbing on that bench, 
one is the sorrier—but I leave the matter in 
the hands of Mr. Colvin and Mr. Forman, who 
are much better able to judge. J.D.C 








THE RIVAL ORIENTAL CONGRESSES. 
Dr. LEITNER writes :— 


“With reference to Dr. Ginsburg’s publication of 
a letter from Dr. C. H. H. Wright intended to con- 
vey the false imputation that the latter’s name had 
been retained on the committee of the ‘ Statutor 
Congress’ of 1891 without his consent, I have muc 
pleasure in publishing extracts from letters re- 
ceived from Dr. Wright of recent date (May 12th 
and August 10th and 15th), showing that, whatever 
sympathies he may have ‘with the side on which 
German scholars mainly range themselves,’ he has 
not only remained true to the Congress of 1891, but 
he also assists it so far as he can. He has never 
withdrawn from our committee, as Dr. Ginsburg 
would insinuate. 

“** May 12, 1891.—Although fully recognizing, as 
far as I know, the legality of your standpoint, the 
side which embraces the German Semitists has 
naturally my chief sympathy.’ 

“To this we have no objection, as long as Dr. 
Wright aids us also ; we have a number ofadherents 
among German Semitists, and if others reserve 
information, which should be communicated to the 
learned world as early as possible, for another year, 
we can only pity their narrow-mindedness, 

“Dr. Wright then remarks in the same letter :— 

“«With regard to your special agenda in Section 3, 
1, I think what is required for the promotion of 
Hebrew or cognate subjects is not more prizes for 
students, but more posts, such as lecturerships, pro- 
fessorships, ordinary or extraordinary, and in which 
real investigators might be encouraged to pursue 
studies which do not pay financially.’ 

“Dr. Wright finally goes on to express his views 
on one of our prize — views which have natur- 
ally received our careful consideration. 

“* August 10, 1891.—I cannot get up anything of 
value in the way of a paper for the Congress unless 
you would like a short paper of suggestions for the 
encouragement of Oriental studies, in which case I 
would make an effort to give you such.’ 

“¢ August 15, 1891.—Shall try and send paper as 
requested. I fear I cannot be present at the whole 
Congress, but would try, perhaps, and be present one 
or two days.’ 

“He then makes inquiries regarding the railway 
facilities offered here and in France to holders of 
our card of membership. 

“As for your remark that ‘the quarrelling 
between the rival Congresses continues,’ 1 deny its 
accuracy. It takes two to quarrel, and we decline 
to be one of them. I have also explained that there 
can be no possible rivalry between a Congress in 
1891 and another proposed for 1892. We had to 
build up our Congress of 1891, not fight the shadow 
of another year, and no one will admire those who 
do not even give us a fortnight’s peace within the 
opening of our Congress to do our work without the 
would-be impediment of their slander. 

“T will attend to Dr. Ginsburg as soon as the Con- 
gress of 1891 is over, There is not, and never has 


In 1823 ; 





been, a single name on ovr lists without th 

. ou 
authority. Those who have tried a fall pe 
as regards their accuracy have invariably come off 
second best. We have also, as you know, in Teserye 
other blows, which we could deliver if we cared to 
quarrel. Many names, on the contrary, have figured 
on the circulars for 1892 without their owners’ gop. 
sent or against their wishes. We, however, do not 
object to our members joining even a monopolist 
Congress, as long as it does something, however one. 
sided and imperfect, towards Oriental research, 
What we insist on is the integrity of our statutes 
of 1873 and the maintenance of a true republic of 
Oriental letters, which shall be free and open to 
all inquiry, and in which all schools, scholars, ang 
nationalities shall be on an equal footing. We are 
in consequence, strong enough for a good Congresg 
a fortnight hence, in spite of the malice of men 
who, after breaking their signed pledges for 189 
bave used our name, organization, and a portion o 
our funds, for purposes opposed to those for which 
they were intended, even after the founders, whoge 
authority they falsely claimed, had given their 
statements an unqualified public and uncontradicted 
démenti. 

“Pp.8.—After writing above I have received 
letter, dated August 18th, from Dr. Wright, in which 
he writes :— 

“Enclosed I send you my subscription. I shall 
try and send you up in time, prior to September Ist, 
a paper on “ Practical Suggestions on the Encourage. 
ment of Oriental Studies at the Universities.”’ 

“T may add that I never wrote to Dr. Wright on 
the subject of Dr. Ginsburg’s insinuation in the 
Atheneum, having no occasion to doubt Dr, 
Wright, or to believe his detractor.” 


Prof. Max Miiller writes from Cardiff :— 


“Would you kindly allow me a small space in 
your columns to state that I find it physically im. 
possible, in addition to my ordinary correspondence, 
which is heavy, to answer all the letters which are 
addressed to me with regard to the next Inter. 
national Congress of Orientalists? All questions 
concerning our last Congress at Stockholm and 
Christiania should be addressed to the two Pregi- 
dents, Count Mohrenheim, Minister of Education at 
Stockholm, and Prof. Lieblein at Christiania. They 
continue in office till the meeting of the next Con- 
gress. They keep the minutes, the financial a 
and superintend the publication of the papers 
at the last Congress. Questions concerning our next 
Congress in 1892 should be addressed to the secre- 
taries of the Organizing Committee, 22, Albemarle 
Street, Prof. Rhys Davids, Prof. Douglas, and Prof, 
Macdonell. All offers of papers to be read should 
be submitted to the presidents or secretaries of the 
respective sections, Profs, Cowell, Robertson Smith, 
Sayce, Pinches, Sir Thomas Wade, Sir Arthur 
Gordon, Le Page Renouf. In the interest of Oriental 
scholarship I have accepted the duties of President 
for our next Congress in 1892, and I hope my health 
may enable me to discharge them when the time 
comes. But the duties of the new President begin 
only with the new Congress, when the present Pre- 
sidents resign, and I hope it may not be considered 
a want of courtesy on my part if for the present I 
must leave many letters unanswered. I shali 
absent from England till the middle of October.” 





THE ‘DICTIONARY OF ANTIQUITIES.’ 


I FULLY accept Mr. Marindin’s assurance that 
his article was in type before mine was pub- 
lished, and assume that it implies a further as- 
surance that no material alterations were made 
after the article was in type. SoI must now 
show exactly how I came to make that charge 
of plagiarism. The important passage runs thus, 
vol. ii. pp. 1071, 1072 :— 

“In this point the supposed date of the treatise 
will bear out Gilbert’s deduction from inscriptions 
(‘Gr. Staatsalt.,’ i. p. 221), that the special office of 
orparnyoc éxi ovppopiag began sometime between 
334 and 324 B.c.; and agrees also with the fact, which 
he notices, that a further apportionment of offices, 
not here mentioned, such as éwi rd vaurexdy, emi 
rove tévouc, &c. (presumably taking up the other five 
strategi), is traceable first in reference to an event 
((C. 1. A.,’ ii. 331) shortly before 315 B.c. (i.¢., later 
than the date assigned to ’A@. zroA.).” 

In this passage Mr. Marindin stated distinctly 
that, according to Gilbert, the further apportion- 
ment is traceable first in reference to an event 
shortly before 315 B.c. I found that Gilbert 
simply said, p. 222, note 2 :—6 orpatnyos 0 «mt 
7d vavutixdy aus dem Jahre 315/4 nachweisbar, 
‘OC. I. A.,’ ii. 331. Clearly, then, Mr. Marin- 
din’s statement was wrong as regards Gilbert. 
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ee. ene 
Yet the error could hardly be due to misprint 
or mistranslation, for Mr. Marindin’s date was 
right, while Gilbert’s date was wrong. So! 
Mr. Marindin had obtained the date else- 
where. Obviously he might have obtained , 
it from the text of the inscription in the ‘Cor- 
pus.’ But, in the first place, I could not com- | 
rehend why he should then have referred to | 
ilbert in this way. Writers do not usually say | 
that a certain event happened at a certain date | 
according to a certain authority, and silently | 
alter the date given by that authority. And, 
in the second place, I did not think that he 
was likely to refer to the ‘Corpus,’ for I had 
reason to believe that he was not in the | 
habit of verifying his quotations.* He now 
says that I could have discovered for myself the 
undlessness of my accusation, for any one who | 
consults the inscription in the ‘Corpus’ can see | 
why he substituted the right date for the wrong 
date. But that is not so. I knew the inscrip- 
tion, and consequently could see that the one 
date had been rightly substituted for the other. 
But I could not see that he had, therefore, 
obtained the right date from the inscription. I 
imagined that he might have obtained it from | 
that article of mine, which was published nearly | 
three months before the publication of the 
‘Dictionary.’ 

I observed that, in the passage cited above, 
Mr. Marindin spoke of the date ‘‘assigned” to 
the ’A@. woA. and its ‘‘ supposed” date, and 
placed this date somewhere between 334 and 
324 z.c.; and also observed that he mentioned 
in a foot-note that the Quarterly for April had 
appeared since those words were in print. When 
a writer speaks of the date ‘‘assigned” toa 
treatise, or its ‘‘ supposed ” date, he presumably 
refers to a date that has been published some- 
where ; and (so far as I know) the only dates for 
the’A@. woX. published before April were Mr. 
Kenyon’s and mine. In the original edition 
Mr. Kenyon dated the treatise before 307 B.c., 
and in a note in these columns on February 7th 
I dated it before 325 8.c., both of us necessarily 
dating it after the archontal year 329/8 B.c. 
Therefore, when I found Mr. Marindin placing 
the ‘‘assigned” or ‘‘ supposed” date of the 
treatise somewhere between 334 and 324 B.c., 
Iconcluded that he was silently adopting my 
date for the treatise. And I thought that, if 
he silently adopted my date for the treatise, he 
might very probably be silently adopting the 
date that I had given for an event connected 
with the treatise. 

I also observed that, in the passage cited 
above, Mr. Marindin made a remark that was 
pointless and inaccurate in its context there, 
while I had made a remark about the same 
subjects which was accurate and to the point in 
its context in my article. The ’AQ. rod. men- 
tions the office of orpatnyds for cvppopiar, 
and an inscription of 324 3B.c. mentions the 
office, while an inscription of 334 B.c. shows 
that the office was not then in existence. Mr. 
Marindin remarked that the supposed date of 
the treatise bears out Gilbert’s deduction from 
inscriptions that the office came into existence 
somewhere between 334 and 324 B.c. But that 
is nonsense. The treatise mentions the office, 
80 it proves that the office was in existence at 
the date of writing, but it throws no light what- 
ever upon the point that the office came into 
existence after 334 B.c. Mr. Marindin’s allu- 
sion to 334 B.c. was wholly irrelevant. But my 
allusion to 334 B.c. was very pertinent, for I 


| 
| 
| 
} 





* Neglect in verifying quotations can only be detected 
when it leads to mistakes; so that, for every instance of 
such neglect that can be detected, there are probably a 
dozen that cannot. I traced many of Mr. Marindin’s mis- 
takes to this cause. I need only remind your readers of a 
couple that I mentioned in these columns on July 25th. In 
the article ‘‘ Theoris ” he called the Delian vessel a Tprnone, 
and referred to Plutarch, who calls her a rotaxévropoc. 
In the article ‘“‘ Navarchus” he said that a trierarch was the 
captain of a Liburnian, and referred to Tacitus, who says 
that a trierarch was an officer in charge of a fleet of 

iburnians. Had he verified the quotations, he could not 
have made those mistakes. 





was showing that this date in the inscription 
helped to determine the date of the treatise. 

In my opinion, there were indications that 
Mr. Marindin had obtained the decisive date 
‘*shortly before 315 B.c.” from that article of 
mine, as well as indications that he had not 
obtained it from the ‘Corpus.’ And I was 
greatly impressed by the fact that he distinctly 
intimated that he had obtained the date from 
Gilbert, when that was manifestly impossible, 
as Gilbert gave a different date. So my con- 
clusion was that he had appropriated the results 
of my article ; but, being desirous (for various 
reasons) that the ‘Dictionary’ should not 
acknowledge any indebtedness to me, he had 
referred to Gilbert for the facts without per- 
ceiving that Gilbert was wrong in one of the 
essential dates. And I must remark that he 
has not explained in his letter why he said that 
Gilbert notices a certain fact, when Gilbert does 
not notice that fact, but makes a statement in- 
consistent therewith. 

I need hardly repeat that I fully accept Mr. 
Marindin’s assurances, and frankly express my 
regret that I made this charge against him ; but 
I think he will himself admit that I did not 
make the charge very heedlessly. 

Mr. Marindin suggests that all the informa- 
tion for my article in the Classical Review lay 
ready to hand in Gilbert’s book. But that is 
not so. Several of Gilbert’s dates are wrong, 
and dates are of the first importance in ques- 
tions of chronology. And Gilbert has entirely 
overlooked the difficulty about the orpatnyds 
for rapackevy. Asa matter of fact, I was not 
acquainted with Gilbert’s book when I wrote 
the article. 

In the latter part of his letter Mr. Marindin 
replies to allegations that I have not made. He 
informs your readers that it does not greatly 
concern him that I consider him ignorant of 
Latin and Greek. I have nowhere expressed 
that opinion. I stated that the writers on 
maritime subjects in the ‘ Dictionary’ were con- 
tinually blundering in their Latin and_ their 
Greek, and gave instances enough. But I 
never attempted to determine whether those 
writers blundered because they were ignorant 
of Latin and Greek or because they were 
scamping their work. He also informs your 
readers that Dr. Warre does not mind my tell- 
ing him that he knows little of ships. I have 
nowhere expressed any opinion about Dr. 
Warre’s knowledge of ships generally, or even 
of ancient ships. I showed in great detail that 
most of his statements in the article ‘‘ Navis” 
were at fault as to the length, breadth, depth, 
tonnage, speed, rig, oars, and crew; and I left 
your readers to draw their own conclusions. 

With regard to Mr. Seaton’s letter, it is 
admitted that the tro(jpata were hawsers 
that went round ships either horizontally or 
vertically ; and Athenzos states, v. 37, that on 
a ship 280 cubits long and 38 cubits broad, each 
drd(wna was 600 cubits long, i.e., just long 
enough to go round the ship horizontally. I 
cannot discover any evidence in favour of the 
view that they went round ships vertically. 
Mr. Seaton certainly points out a passage in 
Plutarch where izofwvvype means putting a 
band round a horse’s belly vertically ; but there 
are several well-known passages where it clearly 
means putting a belt round a man’s waist 
horizontally. Ceci Torr. 


Moira Place, Southampton, Aug. 17, 1891. 

Is it just possible that Mr. Torr and Mr. 
Seaton may both be right as to the position of 
the ropes used in ‘‘frapping” or undergirding 
a vessel in a leaky condition from straining in 
a heavy sea? This term ‘‘frapping” is also 
used at sea for turns crossing any complication 
of ropes already strained in order to increase 
tension, as in cording a long narrow box the 
vertical turns are hove tauter and become more 
effective by the addition of one or more hori- 
zontal, or what a seaman would call ‘‘ frapping ” 





or ‘‘ racking turns,” crossing and connecting the 
vertical ones. It seems to me that Mr. Seaton 
is somewhat mistaken in looking upon the skin, 
or longitudinal planking, of a vessel larger than 
a clench-built boat, as her chief source of 
strength, longitudinal strains, or hogging, 
being quite as often the cause of leakage in 
a long, heavily- timbered, carvel- built ship. 
Indeed, in most of our old men-of-war the 
whole of the vertical timbers below water were 
not only bolted close together horizontally, but 
were actually caulked with oakum, so that the 
entire frame of the bottom was watertight 
beneath the outer skin of plank and the inner 
one or lining. A very good instance of the 
value of cross turns in tautening others at 
right angles to them is the way they were 
employed upon the stout rope ‘‘gammoning,” 
or lashing, which secured the old-fashioned 
bowsprit down to the knee of the head. In 
this case, after a number of vertical turns, 
usually eleven, had been hove as taut as pos- 
sible by capstan power on board, they were 
further tautened by several cross or “‘ racking 
turns” taken round them under the bowsprit. 
All sailors, in fact, make use whenever possible 
of this most effective means of tautening a lash- 
ing by means of ‘‘racking turns”; and after 
a ship had been undergirded vertically the 
readiest way of heaving such turns tauter that 
would occur to a seaman would be by ‘‘rack- 
ing” them with others in a fore-and-aft or 
horizontal position. Rost. C. LEsLiz. 


P.S.—Has the word ‘‘tormentum ” any con- 
nexion with racking turns? The ropes, or bands 
of ‘‘sennit,” passed round boats hanging from 
davits at sea to secure them to the ship are 
called ‘‘ the gripes.” 








MR. JAMES RUSSELL LOWELL. 
TO ENGLAND AND AMERICA. 
YE twain who long forgot your brotherhood 

And those far fountains whence, through ages 

hoary, 

Your fathers drew whate’er ye have for glory, 
Your English speech, your dower of English blood— 
Ye ask to-day, in sorrow’s holiest mood, 

When all save love seems film most transitory, 

* How shall we honour him whose noble story 
Hallows the footprints where our Lowell stood?” 
Your hands he joined—those fratricidal hands, 

Once trembling each to seize a brother’s throat : 
How shall ye honour him whose spirit stands 

Between you still? Keep love’s brightsails afloat, 

For Lowell's sake, where once ye strove and 

smote 
On those wide waters that divide your strands, 


This is the way to honour the illustrious man 
whose loss today England and America are 
mourning, and, assuredly, this is the way above 
all others in which he would have wished to 
be honoured. For, though literature was the 
passion of his life, he knew that to join the 
hands of England and America, as he set himself 
to do, was to make a poem in action—a poem 
that would work towards the final emancipation 
of the English-speaking race, the final emancipa- 
tion of the world. For he it was who said, 

Weak-winged is song, 
Nor aims at that clear-ethered height 
Whither the brave deed climbs for light. 


In a word, fine as is the written work of Lowell, 
his unwritten work is finer still. His whole 
life shows that he had, and had in overflowing 
abundance, what most Americans lack—moral 
courage, the high-bred courage to defy that 
voice of the people which is not yet the voice of 
God, and will never be at all like God’s voice 
until the far-off day when safely lodged in the 
largest number of skulls are the best ideas. | 
He came over here full of anti-English pre- 

judices. When he said, ‘‘ We are worth nothing 
except so far as we have disinfected ourselves of 
Anglicism,” he fully meant what he said. Eng- 
lishmen who met him then were apt to find 
this disinfecting process rather a nuisance, but 
with the American new-comer, if he is of the 
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right strain, you have only to grin and bear. 
In the atmosphere of his fathers he will soon 
begin to grow. 

An evening newspaper, in some interesting 
reminiscences of Lowell, alluded the other day 
to the fact that my own friendship with him 
‘began in a tiff’”—began in some warm words 
that I was impelled to address to him in answer 
to certain warm words of his against England. 
The anecdote is true enough ; and it is also true, 
as the writer of the paragraphs goes on to say, 
that it was my fortune to witness ‘ the rise and 
progress” of what certain Americans called his 
** Anglomania,” until at last, when he began to 
praise our climate, I was obliged as an honest 
cosmopolitan to check such fervid John Bullism. 

The truth is that Lowell, having been thrown 
into the best circles—best, I mean, as regards 
their wide knowledge of man and of men— 
discovered (as Emerson had done before him) 
that the voice of the mob of New York is, in its 
Anglophobic temper at least, as far off from 
being the voice of God as that of any people 
under the sun. He found that between an 
American of the true strain and an Englishman 
of the true strain there is a stronger attraction 
than exists between men of any other strain, 
however good. He found that John Bull is not 
quite so offensively taurine as the American 
pressmen paint him—that he is not in the habit 
of greeting Jonathan with ‘‘a certain condescen- 
sion,” but on the contrary is in the habit of 
treating him as an absolute equal in most 
things, and as a superior in some. He found 
that in England, notwithstanding an ornamental 
monarchy, and notwithstanding an aristocracy 
not quite so ornamental, there is as much personal 
liberty as in America, and a little more. In 
fact, he found himself (as every American of the 
right strain finds himself) extremely comfortable 
in England. And he dared tosay so. No doubt 
an average Englishman would, in like circum- 
stances, have rejoiced to speak out. But then the 
earthly Paradise has not yet come in England. 
English intelligence and culture and good breed- 
ing are not as yet under the feet of White- 
chapel. Lowell knew very well that his com- 
fortable life in Lowndes Square would be ad- 
judicated upon at the New York gutters, and that 
the verdict would be ‘‘Too darned comforble.” 
Like every American, he had inherited a respect 
for that gutter-verdict which to English people 
is a little puzzling. But what he had to do was 
to tell the truth, ‘‘the whole truth, and nothing 
but the truth.” He told it, and the gutters 
took offence. In courage, in truthfulness, in 
everything, he was the type of the Puritan idea 
in its most bracing expression, as Hawthorne 
(a man of rarer and finer genius) is a type of 
fevered Puritanism on its most unhealthy 
side. His courage, his honesty, his proud un- 
compromising independence, were all his own, 
but Puritanism fostered them. With all his 
love of England, America did not hold a more 
loyal son than he. In her glorious destiny he 
had a faith as strong as it was wise. Though 
for many years America has been peculiarly 
happy in the ministers she has sent to St. 
James’s, never did she send a nobler son than 
Lowell, and never was he more loyal than 
at the very moment when he was saying those 
kind words about England which angered certain 
Americans whose loyalty to their country means 
‘*bumptiousness,” or else a selfish hardening of 
the national conscience. 

In England his position was unique. In the 
high places of our land, where everything worthy 
is cherished and recognized except pure litera- 
ture, a man like Lowell and in Lowell’s position 
must form the only link between the English 
world of letters and the world of diplomatists and 
courtiers. History will have to record that this 


state of things has been the most noticeable and 
interesting feature of the present reign ; but it will 
point to Lowell as the man who formed a link be- 
tweenthetwoworlds. Lowell’sonly trueambition 
being literary success, he was continually moving 








from one of these worlds into the other. His 
diplomatic functions shed lustre upon him as a 
literary figure, howsoever little his literary 
fame may have added to his position in that 
other world. 

During one and the same day he might be 
met at luncheon at the house of a certain great 
poet, at a five-o’clock tea at: Mrs. Procter’s, and 
at dinner with people to whom these names 
conveyed some meaning perhaps, but less mean- 
ing than did the name of the late Mr. Fordham 
of Newmarket. But it might not be easy to 
say at which house Lowell made himself the 
most agreeable. To talk, as many Americans 
have talked, of Lowell’s subservience to the 
English aristocracy is to talk with as much 
ignorance as spite. That stiffness of bearing 
in what is called specially ‘‘ society,” which at 
first used to be commented upon, but which soon 
passed away, was simply the raw expression of 
an invulnerable independence which once was 
rather too dogged and aggressive. He used to 
speak of himself as being an exceedingly shy 
man by nature. On one occasion I asked him 
to lunch with me to meet an eminent man of 
letters whom he had never seen and wanted to 
see. Noticing that he hesitated, I said—in irony 
of course—‘‘I am afraid that the American 
minister who has jostled most of the grandees 
in Europe feels shy.” He said, ‘‘I do, but never 
with grandees.” 

In order to realize what was the temper of the 
great Puritans of old, such as Milton and such 
as Cromwell, it was, I believe, almost necessary 
to be brought into personal contact with Lowell. 
Puritanism has been, and still is, a favourite 
butt with the poets, and no doubt in England 
in our own day it has got so mixed up with 
blatant quackery as to lend itself to ridicule. 
But this is not so in America in the circles 
where Lowell moved. Simply noble is such 
Puritanism as that. Have those who sneer at 
it ever asked themselves what true Puritanism 
is? Not they! It is the expression of a deep 
instinctive movement of man’s nature. It has 
always existed, and its function has always been 
to act as a corrective to the over-activity of the 
pagan instinct which leads man to yield to the 
demands of the flesh. Without Puritanism the 
human race would have come to an end long 
ago. Man is in a different position from the 
lower animals. In yielding to the indulgence 
of the appetites the lower animals rarely exceed 
healthy limits, even in feeding, and never in 
sexual intercourse. The gorging of an animal 
like the boa constrictor (whose dinners are so 
few and far between) is healthy and necessary, 
and tends to preserve the race. The gustatory 
appetite of the animal is never, as in the case 
of the London alderman, teased and flogged 
into unhealthy activity by the exercise of a 
reasoning imagination learned in the niceties 
of ‘‘calipash and calipee.” And so with the 
sexual appetite. It is in man only that the 
mental processes come in and interfere with 
the economies of nature; it is in man only that 
increase of appetite grows by what it feeds on. 
Without the Puritan instinct for self-dominance 
the pagan instinct for self-indulgence, stung to 
unhealthy activity by man’s mental processes, 
would long before Buddha’s time have played 
havoc with the race in the great struggle for life. 
That English Puritanism when planted in the 
New World should flourish there with more 
vigour thanever it flourished in Europe was in the 
nature of things. The old, simple, single-handed 
struggle with nature was there in a measure 
renewed, and the very instinct of self-preserva- 
tion demanded a vigorous exercise of man’s 
self-dominance, otherwise the ‘‘ Injun” and the 
backwoods combined would have made short 
work with him. It was inevitable, therefore, 
that the Puritan element in man should flourish 
there, and, indeed, bear a new fruit racy of the 
soil. And, surely, a splendid fruit it is. Although 
America has in late years produced no man 
in whom has been exhibited so much of the 





old Puritanical fire as was shown by Gordon, stil] 
it may well be said that the greatest and strongest 
man of our time was Lincoln, and that 
as is the distance between him and Garfield. ne 
Englishman can properly be set between them, 
© give literary voice to the best form of 
Puritanism such as this was the glory of Lowell, 
Puritanism, indeed, lives at the heart of lj 
that he ever wrote ; it lives in his humoroys 
work with as much vigour as it lives in his 
serious poetry. All humour is, of course, the 
expression of a sense of the incongruity of 
things as they are when compared with some 
ideal standard existing in the humourist’s mind, 
The incongruity between the Christianity of 
Christ and the Christianity advertising itself 
from one end of America to the other is the 
subject-matter of all Lowell’s humorous work, 
If the doctrines of the New Testament were put 
into general practice for a single day in the 
country that, besides a few true Puritans, has 
produced Barnum, Jay Gould, and McKinley, 
the entire structure of civilization would fal] 
down like a house of cards. In America, as in 
England, Christianity is non-existent as a prac. 
tical creed ; and this is by far the most amazing 
phenomenon that history has ever shown. In 
the Buddhistic countries there is a real rela- 
tion between the social doctrine and the 
social organism. It is the same with Islam; 
but in the so-called Christian countries of 
the Western world the social doctrine and 
the social organism contradict each other at 
every turn. The incongruity is absolute, 
Life in London and in New York is one 
harlequinade. It is Lowell’s apprehension of 
this incongruity which explains what has been 
called his blasphemy. A disciple of Christ 
making mouths at the blasphemous Jewish mob 
would be open to the same charge. That re- 
markable poem called ‘Old Souls to Mend,’ by 
the English parable-writer Dr. Gordon Hake, 
treating the same subject in the same temper, 
has also been called blasphemous, and with the 
like lack of reason. The same sense of the 
incongruity between the modern Christianity 
and the doctrine of Christ is the basis of several 
of Lowell’s serious poems. In the poem called 
‘A Parable,’ for instance, he gives a picture of 
Christ returning to the earth in order to learn 
How the men my brethren believe in me. 
The motive of the poem is the incongruity 
between the pomps and splendours of the 
paganized Christianity that receives Him and 
the kind of reception He expected. R 
The same incongruity is expressed, though in 
a more oblique way, in the ‘ Vision of Sir Laun- 
fal,’ where a knight who has travelled the world 
in quest of the Holy Grail finds that the cup 
which he has filled at a streamlet in order to 
quench the thirst of a leprous beggar is the very 
Grail itself, and that the beggar is Christ. In 
each case an admirable conception is developed 
with great subtlety and suggestiveness ; but in 
each case the ‘‘ criticism of life” is so apparent 
that the poem is removed from the region of 
pure poetic art. Perhaps I ought to say exactly 
what I mean by challenging the poem because it 
is a criticism of life. It is always difficult to 
know when Matthew Arnold is in earnest and 
when he is playing with his readers ; but if he 
was in earnest when he defined poetry to be a 
‘‘ criticism of life,” he certainly achieved in one 
famous phrase a definition of poetry which for 
whimsical perversity can never be surpassed. 
Had he said the opposite of this—had he said 
that all pure literature except poetry may be 4 
criticism of life, but that poetry must be a simple 
projection of life in order for it to be separated 
from prose—he might perhaps have got nearer 
to the truth, although, as regards prose, it must 
not be forgotten that the difference between 
writers like Balzac and writers like Scott 1s 
this: that inasmuch as the one criticizes life, 
while the other projects it, the one adopts the 
prose method, while the other adopts the poetic 
method. 
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If there is in any literary work a true pro- 
jection of life, it must sometimes be classed as 

try, even though the writer shows but an 
imperfect conception of poetic art. Although 
much of Browning’s noble and brilliant writing 
js a ‘‘criticism of life,” and is therefore, as I 
think, not poetry, a very considerable portion 
of his work is poetry, because it is a true projec- 
tion, and not a criticism, of life. But Lowell’s 
yerse is all ‘‘criticism of life.” Of poetic pro- 
‘ection there is almost nothing at all. Most 
noble and brilliant and splendid writing it is, 
to be sure, and as such we cannot admire it 
too much. It was, moreover, entirely the ex- 
pression of his own individuality. 

In life his most striking characteristic—a 
characteristic indicated not only by the watchful 

y eyes and the apparently conscious eye- 
brows that overshadowed them, but in every 
intonation of his voice and every movement of 
his limbs—was a marvellous sagacity. Delightful 
as was personal intercourse with him, the charm 
was not quite undisturbed. Every now and 
then you felt yourself to be under the micro- 
scope of a Yankee naturalist. You felt that 
you were being examined, weighed, and classi- 
fied for America, perhaps for Boston. It is 
this sagacity that gives life to his prose. What 
is called his wit is merely this almost preter- 
natural sagacity in rapid movement. What is 
called his humour is this same sagacity at rest 
and in a meditative mood. The obtrusion, 
however, of sagacity in poetry, unless it be in 
worldly verse, is fatal. Byron, the most sagacious 
of all nineteenth century poets before Browning, 
seems to have been aware of this either by 
intuition or reflection; for it is only in his poems 
written in the mock-heroic vein, such as ‘ Don 
Juan,’ ‘The Vision of Judgment,’ ‘Beppo,’ 
&c., that he allows his sagacity to display itself 
and interfere with the impression that all serious 
poets must make in order to be accepted—the 
impression of being inspired by something deeper 
than sagacity. But the odd thing is that Lowell 
as a critic was perfectly conscious of all this. 
The vice of knowingness was, however, the one 
which he could never conquer. To say a thing 
epigrammatically and brilliantly was to him more 
than to say it poetically. The same remark applies 
to his humorous poems. Even in humour, 
paradoxical as it may appear to say so, the 
humourist’s sagacity may be too much in 
evidence, if it interfere with that poetic glow 
which belongs to the very greatest humour, 
whether it be quiet and Cervantic or Rabe- 
lisian and noisy. In all first-rate humorous 
work the basis of the structure should seem to 
be not worldly sagacity, but poetic enjoyment 
ilumed and strengthened by worldly sagacity. 
This will be seen at once if we compare the 
‘Man made of Money’ and the ‘Chronicles 
of Clovernook’ of that once popular humourist 
Douglas Jerrold with the humour of Dickens 
even when the latter has passed into satire. 
In the ‘Biglow Papers’ everything seems to 
be vitalized not by humorous enjoyment, but 
by Lowell’s keen sagacity. The writer’s inten- 
tion to pour intellectual matter into humorous 
forms is too apparent. The highest humour 
18 poetic in its substance, and consists of a pro- 
jection rather than of a criticism of life, as we 
see in a thousand instances in Shakspeare and 
in Sterne. Christopher Sly’s interjection, 


"Tis a very excellent piece of work, madam lad 
Would ’twere done! , ” 


and the remark of the ‘foolish fat scullion” 
in‘ Tristram Shandy’ on getting the news of 
er young master’s death, are typical examples 
of the humorous way of projecting rather than of 
criticizing life displayed by the greatest masters 
of poetic humour. 

With regard to Lowell as a serious poet, 
there are those in his own country who think 
that in seeking the poet’s crown he was, all his 

e, hunting a shadow. 

Immediately after the death of an eminent 
Wniter it is not pleasant to indulge in any 
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criticism of his work, except that of a laudatory 
kind ; but it is very specially unpleasant to do 
so when the eminent writer is an American, 
and the critic an Englishman. Lowell himself 
was wont to speak of the British critic as an 
‘‘insular person,” and it is undeniable that the 
British critic is a person living in an island. 
Geography has always played an important 
part in man’s conceptions of man. French 
criticism is not insular, for France is not an 
island. And the same remark - applies to 
American criticism. As my ideas about Lowell 
as a poet coincide with those expressed in the 
following quotation, I think it wise to stand 
behind the buckler of so good an American as 
Mr. George 8. Hillard :— 

“Mr. Lowell has more of the ‘vision’ than the 
‘faculty divine.’ He has the eye and mind of a 
poet, but wants the plastic touch which ‘ turns to 
shape the form of things unknown.’ His concep- 
tions are superior to his power of execution. We 
are reminded in reading his poetry of the observa- 
tion of a judicious critic in a sister art,—that the 
picture would have been better painted if the 

ainter had taken more pains. In this volume there 
is more of the ore of poetry, but little of it in its 
purified and polished state...... In all that belongs to 
the form and garb of verse there is room for great 
improvement.” 

The critic dwelling in an island who should dare 
towrite in this way about any American poet must 
needs be a bolder man than I. But it is amusing 
to observe the way in which other American 
critics speak of poetic art as being a thing apart 
from poetry itself. To say that form is essential 
to poetry is not enough. In the deep and 
true sense poetry is form. Even in prose the 
way of saying the thing in pure literature is as 
important as the thing said. It is science that 
deals with the Verstand of man. For pure 
literature has only to do with the Vernunft, 
leaving science to address the Verstand ; and as 
there is so little to tell the soul which it 
does not already know, and did not know ages 
and ages before Homer chanted the ‘ Iliad,’ the 
way of telling it is almost everything, even in 
prose. ‘‘Le style c’est homme” has thus a 
deeper meaning than Buffon himself supposed. 
But in poetry the way of saying the thing is of 
the first importance, as Lowell the critic well 
knew, or he would never have said (following 
Wordsworth), ‘‘In all real poetry the form is not 
a garment, but a body.” Thata man of Lowell’s 
amazing gifts should not, when he set himself to 
write in verse, apply his own principles to his 
own work would be scarcely conceivable were 
it not for certain other examples which shall 
be nameless. No pcet with a true ear could so 
persistently throw the accent upon weak words as 
he does in that fine poem the ‘Commemoration 
Ode.’ He is constantly forgetting that under- 
lying all rhythms is the rhythm of nature, the 
free movement of the thoughts and emotions 
passing into words; and that, as I have 
said on a previous occasion, the object of all 
metrical expression is to achieve such complete 
mastery over the metrical form adopted as 
to make it seem this free movement. The 
simpler the metrical form, the more easily 
can this movement be rendered by means of 
verbal melody. But in all metres the poet should 
never rest till he has made the structural 
emphasis peculiar to the form meet and 
strengthen the natural emphasis of the emotion. 
Wherever there is a sense of effort in reading 
a poem, such as we experience in reading the 
‘Harvard Ode,’ the ‘Sir Launfal,’ and the 
sonnets of Lowell, it arises from a struggle 
between the rhythm of nature and the rhythm 
peculiar to the metrical form, such as is never 
seen in the work of the great masters, but such 
as is constantly seen in Lowell, and, indeed, in 
most American poets except Poe and one or 
two living writers. The relation between quan- 
tity and accent in modern metres seems to be 
almost ignored in America. 

As a critic Lowell was one of the best equipped 
men of our time. His reading was both 
thorough and wide, and he never ceased to be 





a reader. His studies of Dante and of Dryden 
would alone give him a high place both asa 
student and as a critic. The ‘Dryden’ is an 
unequalled performance. There is scarcely a 
sentence in the essay that does not coruscate 
with intelligence, and almost the same thing 
may be said in regard to the ‘Dante.’ As 
to Dante, however, it is a remarkable fact 
that poets who make a special study of the 
great Italian seem to be but little influenced 
by his supreme method. Dante’s masterful 
conciseness and starlike purity of style, scorn- 
ful of adjectives, even those of colour and 
form, were the special admiration of Ros- 
setti as they were of Lowell; and yet one 
remained as absolutely uninfluenced by the 
Dantesque method as the other. Is it that the 
richness of Shakspeare and those who have 
followed in his wake has so dazzled the English 
imagination that the high clarity of Dante is 
out of their compass? If so it is a pity, for 
Dante’s style is so pure and so high that it may 
be called the ideal style. By the side of him 
other poets may all be called mannered. Itis the 
voice of Nature herself speaking ; and if it is the 
fact that a poet of high order like Rossetti can 
give his days and nights to Dante and yet fail to 
seize any one of his excellences, while the voice 
of Shakspeare is recalled in many a lovely turn 
and daring image, it shows how impossible it is 
to escape the influence of poetry written in one’s 
mother tongue. THEODORE WATTS. 








Literary Ghossip. 
Lorp Sarisspury has been elected Presi- 
dent of the Roxburghe Club in succession 
to the late Earl of Powis. 


Mr. Ausrey DE VERE has in preparation 
a volume of medizeval records in blank verse. 
The subjects treated include incidents in the 
lives of Columbus, Copernicus, and Joan of 
Are. Mr. de Vere has been among the 
recent visitors of Lord Tennyson. 


By arrangement with the American pub- 
lishers, Messrs. Macmillan & Co. will issue 
in the course of the autumn an edition of 
Mr. Lowell’s poems complete in one volume, 
uniform with their one-volume editions of 
Tennyson, Wordsworth, and Shelley. Mr. 
Thomas Hughes will contribute an intro- 
duction to the volume, which should be 
welcome to many admirers of the poet who 
have not cared to provide themselves with 
the recently completed library edition of his 
works. 

In Blackwood for September Col. Henry 
Knollys will give an account of ‘ Diamond 
Digging in South Africa,’ the outcome of a 
visit paid to the Kimberley mines while he 
was in command of the Royal Artillery at 
Cape Town. These mines now afford employ- 
ment to 1,500 white men and 12,000 natives, 
and Col. Knollys, who took every opportunity 
of inspecting and investigating the opera- 
tions, will describe in detail the various 
stages of digging for, sifting, sorting, sell- 
ing, and stealing the stones. The same 
number will contain ‘ Across Rannoch Moor,’ 
a tale for which the wild scenery of that 
region will supply the setting; ‘A Black 
Stag in Monar,’ a deer-stalking sketch with 
a vein of fiction; and a short story entitled 
‘My Pythagorean Friend.’ Dr. ineas 
Mackay, Sheriff of Fife and Kinross, will 
also contribute an article on ‘The Songs and 
Ballads of Fife.’ An article by an old 
Etonian is entitled ‘Eton Montem: a 
Memory of the Past.’ The writer took part 
in the last two Montems that took place. 
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Sm E. Arnotp last week signed the con- 
tract for his visit to the United States, where 
he is to give readings from his own writings. 

Tue complete novel in Lippincott’s for 
September will be ‘Carlotta’s Intended,’ by 
Miss (?) R. McEnery Stuart, a writer whose 
novels ‘A Golden Wedding,’ ‘ Lamentations 
of Jeremiah Johnson,’ &c., have been well 
received in America. The same number 
will contain a sonnet entitled ‘No Tears for 
Dead Love,’ by the late Mr. Philip Bourke 
Marston. 


Messrs. A. D. Innes & Co. will publish 
almost immediately Mr. T. F. Thiselton 
Dyer’s new work on ‘Church- Lore Glean- 
ings. Among the many subjects treated 
of will be “Church Building Legends,” 
“Curious Church Traditions,” ‘Strange 
Stories and Tales of Wonder,” ‘‘ The Church 
Porch,” ‘‘Church Discipline,” ‘ Church 
Pigeon Houses,’ ‘Bells and _ Belfries,” 
“Churchwardens and Parish Clerks,” 
“Church Wells,” ‘Acoustic Jars,” and 
“Right of Sanctuary.” 

Mr. F. C. Danvers, Superintendent of 
Records at the India Office, writes :— 

**'You have been completely misled as to the 

object for which the Secretary of State for India 
in Council has decided to send me to Lisbon. 
Having obtained permission from the autho- 
rities there to search and examine the records 
in the State archives relating to Portuguese 
India, it was considered that I might at the 
same time take advantage of the opportunity of 
seeing whether these contain information which 
will help to fill up the serious gaps that occur 
in the India Office records during the early 
period of British trade with India.” 
So far were we from being misled that Mr. 
Danvers in effect repeats what we said, as 
a glance at the paragraph he complains 
of will show any reader. 


Mr. Cooxe-Taytor’s book on ‘The Modern 
Factory System’ has, owing to unavoidable 
circumstances, been postponed until October, 
when it will be issued by Messrs. Kegan 
Paul & Co. 


Tre death is announced of Miss Robina 
F. Hardy, a writer of stories well known 
in Edinburgh. Most of her stories are de- 
voted to the delineation of Scottish life and 
character. She was the youngest daughter 
of the late Mr. Thomas Hardy, F.R.C.S., of 
Edinburgh. 

Messrs. FrepEricK Warne & Co. will 
shortly add ‘Shirley,’ by Charlotte Bronté, 
to their ‘Crown Library,” by arrangement 
with Messrs. Smith, Elder & Co. Messrs. 
Warne also promise cheap editions of ‘ Little 
Lord Fauntleroy’ and other tales by Mrs. 
F. H. Burnett. 


Tue Clarendon Press will publish in the 
beginning of September an edition of the 
tenth book of Quintilian’s ‘ Institutio Ora- 
toria,’ by Dr. W. Peterson, Principal of 
University College, Dundee. Besides a 
revised text, based on the collation of several 
important codices, the volume will contain 
introductory essays on Quintilian’s life and 
work, literary criticism, style and language, 
&c. It will be enriched also by a facsimile 
of the hitherto neglected Codex Harleianus. 
The volume is put forward as an instalment 
of a complete edition of the ‘ Institutio.’ 


Pror. Paut Meyer, of Paris, has in the 





covered by him some years ago amongst 
the MSS. of Sir Thomas Phillipps’s library 
at Cheltenham. The poem gives at great 
length the story of William Marshall, the 
regent of England during the minority of 
Henry III. The poem, which, we may re- 
peat, contains 19,000 octosyllabic lines, will 
be published in three volumes, two of 
which will have the text and the third an 
abridged translation with an_ historical 
commentary. It is brought out under the 
auspices of the Société de Histoire de 
France, and the first volume is expected to 
appear about December next. 


On the occasion of the eightieth birthday, 
on the 21st inst., of M. Joseph Derenbourg, 
member of the Institut de France, friends 
dedicated to him monographs on various 
topics. Amongst them we may mention 
Dr. Steinschneider, of Berlin, Prof. W. 
Bacher, of Buda-Pesth, M. Loeb, of Paris, 
Dr. Harkavy, of St. Petersburg, and Dr. 
Neubauer, of Oxford. 


A CoRRESPONDENT writes :— 

‘* You mention that Mr. Lowell presented the 

early Spanish translation of the ‘Inferno’ to 
Harvard University library. I well remember 
his satisfaction in having secured the book, 
which I know he intended should eventually 
go to enrich Harvard, but I doubt if it was 
presented at the time of the purchase. Just 
then I had given Mr. Lowell a rare little book, 
in which he was much interested, and remember 
his thanking me on his own behalf, and on 
Harvard’s, as he said that when he was done 
with his books the whole collection would go to 
his university library. I have not seen this 
generous and characteristic purpose mentioned 
in any of the obituary notices of this ‘good 
man of most dear memory.’” 
The book was presented by Mr. Lowell, we 
believe, to Harvard when he returned to 
his native country at the close of his diplo- 
matic career. 


Tue late head of the well-known publish- 
ing house of Tauchnitz, who died a few 
years ago, is to have a memorial erected in 
his honour at Leipzig, the cost of which will 
be defrayed by the citizens. 

France has been peculiarly unfortunate 
of late years in losing its scholars in the 
prime of their powers. M. O. Riemann, 
who has been killed at the age of thirty- 
eight on the Morgenberg, near Interlaken, 
was a distinguished Latinist and a lecturer 
at the Ecole des Hautes Etudes. He was 
preparing an edition of Livy of which great 
things were expected. It will be remem- 
bered that a few years back M. Abel 
Bergaigne met with his death while climb- 
ing in Dauphiné during his holidays. 

Mr. Swinzurve has written for the Sep- 
tember number of the Forum an article 
called ‘Social Verse,’ dealing with Mr. 
Locker’s anthology. 

Tue September number of Literary 
Opinion will contain, among other articles, 
one entitled ‘ University Reform,’ by Prof. 
Herbert A. Strong. Mr. Richard Davey is 
writing in the September number of the 
National Review on ‘Woman’s Life in Old 
Italy.’ 

GERMAN papers report that Frau Charlotte 
Embden-Heine, who, as we mentioned some 
time ago, is still hale and hearty in spite 


: ‘of her advanced age, intends publishing 
press the history of Guillaume le Maréchal, | 


the letters addressed to her by her brother 


which, as we once before said, was dis- | Heinrich Heine. 





THERE are this week no Parliamen 
Papers likely to be of interest to our readers, 


— 
— 











SCIENCE 


—_. 


An Introduction to the Study of Metallurgy, 
By W. C. Roberts-Austen, O.B., F.RS. 
(Griffin & Co.) 

THERE is a freshness about this little volume 

which at once places it in a distinct category 

from the ordinary run of books on metgi. 
lurgy. It is not a work dealing in details, 
and entering with tedious minuteness into 
the methods by which each metal is ex. 
tracted from its ores; but it follows the more 
rational plan of teaching by means of types, 
and of grouping the processes around central 
principles. This is the method which was 
successfully adopted in Paris by the late 

Prof. Gruner; and ten years’ experience in 

teaching at South Kensington has convinced 

Prof. Roberts-Austen that it is the most 

reasonable and hopeful way of introducing 

the subject to the English student of metal- 
lurgy. 

It is characteristic of the author that he 
should turn with fondness to the fathers of 
the art, and delve for hidden treasure among 
their early records. The student accordingly 
finds himself, in the first few pages of the 
book, face to face with such worthies as 
Agricola, Biringuccio, and Ceesalpinus—men 
who were dimly groping before the dawn of 
chemistry for the principles which should 
guide their practice, and raise the art of 
metallurgy to the dignity of a science. This 
section, however, is judiciously brief; and, 
indeed, throughout the work, wherever anti- 
quarian notes are introduced, they are dis- 
pensed witha sparing hand, in only sufficient 
quantity to impart a pleasant flavour to the 
drier details. 

Metallurgy, so far from being a self- 
sustaining science, is supported by aid from 
all quarters, especially from the sciences of 
chemistry, physics, and mechanics. Some 
of the most interesting parts of Prof. 
Roberts-Austen’s work, such as those deal- 
ing with the molecular modifications of 
metals and their alloys, strikingly illustrate 
this relationship. It is shown, for instance, 
how the physical properties of many metals 
are seriously affected by the presence of 
quantities of foreign matter so small as 
almost to elude quantitative estimation, and 
to be described as a mere “trace.” Here 
the results of the author’s own researches 
fitly find a place—especially his valuable 
series of investigations on the effect which 
small quantities of various metals and metal- 
loids exert upon the tenacity of gold. His 
colleague Dr. E. J. Ball and others have 
also entered with marked success upon & 
similar field of study in the author’s labo- 
ratory, and have shown, for instance, how 
the tensile strength of steel is affected by 
the presence of copper. 

In discussing the best system for teaching 
metallurgy, Prof. Roberts- Austen give 
decided preference to the plan of certam 
American schools, where the instruction by 
means of lectures and laboratory work is 
supplemented by operations with actual 
metallurgical plant on a small scale. There 
are undoubtedly many dark problems of 
metallurgy which can receive illumination 
only in the glare of the furnace; but the 
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furnaces of a large metallurgical establish- 
ment can hardly be brought under ready 
control for the instruction of a student, and 
hence the advantage of operating with small 
experimental plant. This is consequently 
the system which the author is introducing 
in the course of study which he directs with 
so much efficiency in the Royal College of 
Science at South Kensington. 

On reaching the last page of this work 
the impression left on the reader’s mind is 
that Prof. Roberts-Austen has written an 
excellent book, but a book which will 
supplement rather than supersede the exist- 
ing treatises on metallurgy. As a supple- 
ment, however, it will be invaluable to the 
student, since it is rich in matter not to be 
readily found elsewhere. With reference to 
the illustrations—a matter of no small im- 

rtance in a technological work—it must 
be admitted that there is room for improve- 
ment, since several of them display a want 
of finish in ill accord with the literary polish 


of the text. 


ORNITHOLOGICAL LITERATURE. 

The Nests and Egqs of Indian Birds. By Allan 
0. Hume, C.B. Second Edition, edited by 
Eugene W. Oates. 3 vols. (Porter.)—As long 
ago as 1869 the energetic Indian ornithologist 
Mr. Hume—who recently presented his un- 
rivalled collection of birds and eggs to the 
British Museum—produced a volume known as 
‘Rough Notes on Indian Oology and Ornitho- 
logy,’ which, in its original shape, went no 
further than the birds of prey, though virtually 
continued in the magazine Stray Feathers under 
his editorship. Robbery by a servant, who 
during Mr. Hume’s absence from Simla broke 
into the museum, and stole and sold for waste 
paper several hundredweights of manuscript, 








delayed the progress of the work, and almost | 


led to its abandonment; in the end, how- 
ever, Mr. Hume handed over the remaining 
notes to his friend Mr. Oates, who, in addition 
to other qualifications, enjoyed the advantage 
of being a younger man. The new editor has 
discarded the original scientific arrangement 
adopted by Jerdon, in favour of one more in 
accordance with modern views ; but Mr. Hume’s 
“life-histories” of birds are given in full, 
and, though sometimes voluminous, must neces- 
sarily prove of high value to the increasingly 
numerous students of the Indian avifauna. A 
feature of the work is the introduction of photo- 
graphs of writers, living and dead, who have 
made their mark in connexion with the litera- 
ture of the subject: Hume, Jerdon, Brian H. 
Hodgson, S. R. Tickell, W. T. Blanford, Ward- 
law Ramsay, Godwin-Austen, Blyth, the Marquis 
of Tweeddale (longer known as Lord Walden), 
W. E. Brooks, R. Bowdler Sharpe, and W. R. 
Davison. We presume that the likeness of 
Andrew Anderson, one of the defenders of ‘‘ the 
small house at Arrah” during the Mutiny, and 
adistinguished ornithologist, was not obtainable. 
Some of the adventures described in pursuit of 
eggs are exciting, and never before was the 
nesting of many Indian species so thoroughly 
described as it now is by the pen of Mr. Hume 
and his numerous coadjutors. For birds’- 
nesting is a passion, though it affects its votaries 
mn different ways ; and while some prefer patient 
waiting among scrub, eying some skulking 
warbler to its eggs, no one gifted with a firm 
head will ever forget the joys of dangling over 
cliff by a good—or even a doubtful—rope after 
the eggs of sea-fowl, or of eagles and vultures. 
We admit our preference for the latter (nowhere 
better described than by the late John Wolley 
inthe pages of ‘Ootheca Wolleyana’); but in 
the present work there is variety enough to 
suit all tastes, while young men of sporting 
tastes will find in these pages suggestions as 
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to the employment of their time without the 
absolute necessity of letting offa gun. To such 
we recommend the present work ; to workers at 
Indian ornithology it is essential. 

The Fauna of British India, including Ceylon 
and Burma.—Birds. Vol. II. By Eugene W. 
Oates. (Taylor & Francis.)—When we con- 
gratulated ornithologists upon the selection of 
Mr. Oates for this section, and bestowed praise 
upon the first instalment of the work, it was 
obvious that by no possibility could he complete 
the remaining two volumes within his furlough, 
but it was hoped that he might obtain an ex- 
tension of leave. This has not proved to be the 
case, and the able author of the ‘Birds of 
Burma,’ was obliged to leave England when his 
manuscript reached no further than the end of 
the great order Passeres. The remaining groups 
will be undertaken by the editor-in-chief of the 
series, Mr. W. T. Blanford, who was an accom- 
plished ornithologist before Mr. Oates had gained 
his laurels in Burma; but Mr. Blanford is fully 
occupied with his special portion—the Mammalia 
—and the consequence is that the birds, though 
they will be thoroughly well done, can hardly 
be finished till next year. This is a pity from 
every point of view, but the ways of Govern- 
ment offices are past finding out. It is 
unnecessary to specify in these columns the 
generic alterations and other novelties which 
Mr. Oates has introduced ; suffice it to say that 
the work is fully worthy of the author’s high 
reputation. 








MEETING FOR THE ENSUING WEEK. 
Tves. Photographic, 8. 








Acience Gossip. 

WE are glad to hear that the new edition of 
the late Dr. Carpenter’s work on the microscope 
is almost ready for publication. This well- 
known work, it is said, will appear in an almost 
entirely new form. The shape of the book is 
to be different, owing to an enlargement of the 
page; nineteen of the twenty-one full-page plates 
are absolutely new, and the improvements in the 
woodcuts, of which there are to be eight, instead 
of five, hundred, will be proportionately remark- 
able. Special attention has been given to all 
that appertains to the practical construction and 
use of the instrument ; but the interests of the 
amateur have not been neglected. The earlier 
chapters of the book have been entirely re- 
written, and the work throughout has been 
brought up to date. It is no secret that Dr. 
Dallinger has spent a vast amount of labour on 
this new edition; Mr. A. W. Bennett and Prof. 
Jeffrey Bell have relieved him as much as pos- 
sible of the work of revising the chapters on 
botany and zoology. 








FINE ARTS 
The Life of Henry Dawson, Landscape 
Painter, 1811-1878. By A. Dawson. 
Illustrated. (Seeley & Co.) 


THERE is much that is extremely fresh, 
not to say amusing, in a biography like 
this. Mr. A. Dawson is not only a model 
of filial piety, earnest and single-minded, 
and a little pugnacious to boot, 
the possessor of a peculiar style which, 
though by no means elegant, enables 
him to come to the point at once, and say 
clearly what he desires his reader to under- 
stand. That the world at large does not 
value the art of Mr. Henry Dawson as his 
son thinks it should is no drawback to 
the book, while it goes without saying 
that the father was a thoroughly original 
and capable artist, possessing an unaffected, 
if not profound or subtle feeling for the 


but | 





poetry of nature, frank and upright, not 
so accomplished as he thought himself, 
extremely insular, as an untravelled and, 
beyond his art, almost uneducated man must 
needs be. The somewhat restricted horizon 
of such a student, the spontaneity of his 
motives in art, and the simple means, tech- 
nical and other, he adopted to enforce them, 
all add to our interest in the man and his 
biography. 

Henry Dawson’s career was an honourable 
one. He was the son of a drunken flax- 
dresser of Hull and Nottingham, who became 
the wasteful tyrant of a wife who was, her 
grandson says, ‘‘a fiery little body, with the 
courage of a lion......not unaccustomed to 
throw almost everything she could lay her 
hands on at him.” Notwithstanding the 
wretchedness of his home and the drawbacks 
of a position which offered no outlook better 
than the prospects of a hard-driven stocking 
weaver, Henry Dawson distinguished him- 
self by the goodness of his life, and in so 
difficult a career as that of an artist he after 
years of toil, and entirely by his own exer- 
tion, achieved a noteworthy position and 
amassed considerable property. Such a man 
has ample claims on our sympathy and 
deserves admiration. In his somewhat nar- 
row way he was a kind of hero. During 
years of effort and trial he endured con- 
siderable privations, amounting at times to 
downright hardships, and, notwithstanding 
repeated disappointments of the most dis- 
heartening nature, kept a brave heart and 
lived and dealt with others according to his 
views (which were not ungenerous) of Chris- 
tian duty. Such men are rare, their success 
is encouraging to many others, and it is easy 
to forgive the somewhat exaggerated ego- 
tism and contracted views of art and life 
which now and then trouble us in the bio- 
graphy, and cause the reader to think less 
highly of its subject than he deserved. 

The volume comprises a sort of auto- 
biography, supplemented and constantly 
interrupted by paragraphs of new matter, 
comments, and opinions supplied by the 
younger Mr. Dawson. The result of this 
original arrangement is not always desirable, 
and it is seriously injurious to the literary 
value of the book. At times, no doubt, it 
imparts considerable freshness and piquancy 
to the narrative. One great advantage seems 
to have commended this method to the 
author: it has enabled him frankly and 
fully to praise his father on all occasions, 
and to prevent the reader from misunder- 
standing any of the autobiographical pas- 
sages, while it has allowed him to enlarge 
on technical points his father did not exhaust. 
It is right to say that in literary ability 
Mr. Dawson was superior to his son, and, 
whether he is praising one of his own pictures 
to a possible purchaser or congratulating 
his wife on the fact that the chimneys of a 
new house they were to live in “all draw 
first rate, and have no more propensity to 
smoke than I have,” he writes clearly, if 
not grammatically. It is to the credit of 
Mr. Alfred Dawson that he always sinks his 
own personality while describing his father’s 
works and doings. 

Henry Dawson was born at Hull, April 
8rd, 1811, but as he was taken to Notting- 
ham while yet a child he always regarded 
the latter as his home. The “lion-like” 
mother was the guardian angel of the miser- 
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able home while the father could not earn 
more than ten or twelve shillings a week, 
of which he contrived to spend some con- 
siderable part on drink. She declared her 
great-grandfather was a Bishop Robinson, 
whose son ‘ was wild,” married a servant, 
and was discarded; then he went to sea 
with Sir Cloudesley Shovel, and died before 
age came on him. The bishop can hardly 
have been John Robinson, Bishop of 
Bristol and afterwards of London, and one 
of the plenipotentiaries at Utrecht, as, 
although twice. married, he seems not to 
have left any issue. However that may 
be, young Henry Dawson began to draw 
when he was little more than two years 
old, went to a National School before 
he was seven, and remained there a 
year and a half, when he was set to work at 
turning his father’s wheel in a rope-walk. 
A threepenny box of water colours, a half- 
penny pencil, and a halfpenny camel’s-hair 
brush formed his first apparatus, and 
enabled him to draw flowers, houses, and 
what not, including Mr. Green’s balloon and 
the sea serpent, both of which were then in 
vogue. Some lingering sense of goodness 
must have induced the reprobate flax- 
weaver to supply his son with the sermons 
of the Rev. Henry Smith of St. Clement 
Danes, a Prayer Book, a Bible, and an odd 
volume of the Spectator. A house-painter 
initiated the boy into some of the 
mysteries of oil paint. Opportunities for 
seeing engravings were supplied on 
holidays by the shop windows of Notting- 
ham, and these gave pleasure unalloyed by 
knowledge, yet most instructive and never 
afterwards equalled. Twisting bobbins 
for lace- makers succeeded to wheel- 
turning in the rope-walk, and was more 
profitable, so that at last Dawson’s earn- 
ings amounted to 9s. 6d. a week ; next came 
wire-fender making, then the construction of 
scythe-sharpeners; embroidering stockings 
preceded painting a signboard. The death 
of his father occurred in 1826. In later life 
he had reformed a good deal, and Henry 
Dawson wrote with touching affection and 
generosity about the lost parent who at 
one time behaved soill. Young Dawson 
was present at the sacking and burning of 
Nottingham Castle in 1831, when it was 
proposed by the mob to set fire to Belvoir. 

Always ingenious in mechanical experi- 
ments, Henry Dawson contrived an im- 
provement in the manufacture of figure 
lace in 1834, but it proved a failure, 
because “the very novelty of our pro- 
duction was against’? Dawson and his 
partner in the business. He then became 
a landscape painter, and during the first 
year earned 32/. and won a sort of repu- 
tation as ‘“‘a soft lad,’ which seems to be a 
local epithet applicable to one who is not 
understood by his neighbours. He was 
twenty-four years of age and soon began 
to thrive in a very modest way, finding 
patrons and selling pictures till in time 
his income amounted to 130/. a year, and 
he took to wife a woman whom his friends 
in after years affectionately respected as the 
true helpmate of the good old man her 
husband, whom all Nottinghamshire united 
to honour when his works were gathered in 
the County Museum, and, to the delight of 
the artist, royal personages went to see 
them. 





Soon after he married Dawson’s income 
began to fall away, because, as he tells us, 
he changed his style of painting to suit his 
customers ; then came advice not unwisely 
sought from J. B. Pyne, and in 1837 Daw- 
son sent a picture for exhibition to Suffolk 
Street, which the British Artists, careless of 
their mission as he thought, rejected. Under 
all the circumstances this was undoubtedly 
a misfortune, and he ‘determined never 
to send a picture there again. He never 
forgave them,” says his son; and yet it 
is certain that he exhibited five pictures 
with the British Artists. His next venture 
was at the Academy in 1838 with ‘ Land- 
scape,’ No. 196. Dawson here made his début 
in a public gallery; nevertheless the years 
were few when he had not a grievance 
against the Academicians and their way of 
dealing with his pictures. Yet they found 
room for twenty-eight of them in all, while 
the British Institution, his favourite gallery, 
accepted no more than thirty-three between 
1841 and 1867, when it was closed. About 
this Dawson wrote as follows :— 

‘*The British Institution came to an end in 
1867, which was accelerated by the cloud the 
R.A. chose to put it under, but more so by the 
open hostility of Frith, who had attacked the 
management and hanging most savagely, because 
a picture by his friend Solomons [Mr. Abraham 
Solomon is meant] had not been hung so well 
as he thought it deserved. It became a custom 
with the press to constantly abuse the exhibi- 
tion, its hanging management, and the quality 
of the works through thick and thin ; toadying 
to the R.A. and its immaculate management to 
disparage the ‘ British’ in every possible way, 
until at last, when, at the expiration of its lease, 
the premises came into the market, the Directors 
were so indifferent to its carrying on as to let it 
be bought out of their hands, although there 
was a fund (and is so still) of 15,0001., and the 
freehold could have been purchased for 18,0001. ; 
of course, there being an immense security for 
the odd 3,000/.” 

Dawson was naturally indignant at the 
closing of his best market, but he was so ill 
informed of the circumstances attending the 
decease of the Institution, that hardly one 
of these statements of his is correct, while 
some of them are the reverse of the truth. 

We have not space, nor is there need, to 
follow Dawson in his migrations to Liver- 
pool, Croydon, Chertsey, Camberwell, and 
Chiswick, where he died. Suffice it that 
his struggles and his troubles, his piques, 
his homely wisdom, his geniality, his 
triumphs and final success, ending in the 
acquisition of a certain amount of property, 
far beyond his early hopes, are all recorded 
here in a sympathetic and sometimes very 
naive way. We must not conclude without 
praising highly the admirable phototypes to 
be found in the volume. These works of Mr. 
A. Dawson are all that can be desired to 
express the pathos and masculine qualities 
of his father’s art. 








ARCHITECTURAL LITERATURE. 


Transactions of the Royal Institute of British 
Architects. Vol. VI. New Series.—The last 
annual volume of the Institute of Architects 
contains several very good papers, but most of 
them would be more in place in the publication 
of an archeological society than in that of a 
society of men engaged in the practice of archi- 
tecture. It is right that architects should study 
the past history of the art they profess, but 
that six out of ten papers—omitting obituary 





a ae 
notices—should be purely archzeological seems 
to be rather out of proportion. The best are 
one on the ‘Architecture of Provence,’ by Mp 
David MacGibbon, which is an abstract of the 
book already published by him, and one on the 
‘Renaissance in Northamptonshire,’ by Mp 
J. A. Gotch, which is a foretaste of a book he 
is preparing on the ‘ English Renaissance’; both 
these papers are well illustrated, as also are some 
others. A biographical notice of the late Prof 
Cockerell contains a good reproduction of q 
portrait of him in pencil by Ingres, drayy 
apparently in 1815 or 1816. 


Architectural Studies in Fraice. By the Rey, 
J. L. Petit, M.A., F.S.A. New Edition, revised 
by Edward Bell, M.A., F.S.A. (Bell & Sons.) 
—lIf Mr. Petit’s book had been, as it might be 
guessed to be from its title-page, simply a de. 
scription with illustrations of buildings he had 
visited during his rambles in France, it would 
still have been worth reprinting ; for his sketches 
are always excellent in their way, and, although 
the better known and more accessible of his 
subjects have since his time been illustrated 
with more mechanical exactness and fuller de- 
tail, this is far from being the case with all, 
Many of the places he visited are even more out 
of the world now that the routes by which men 
travel have been fixed by the railways. Be. 
sides, ‘‘ restoration’ is a word of even more ter- 
rible meaning in France than it is in England, 
and these sketches were taken nearly forty 
years ago. But the book is really a didactic 
treatise. It was first published in 1854 in the 
heat of the controversies which accompanied 
the Gothic revival, when men had learmt 
from Pugin the rottenness of the existing 
architectural traditions, and were seeking 
about for something better to guide them, 
Pugin himself had held that safety lay ina 
return to the forms of that medizeval architec. 
ture the real excellence of which he was the 
first to understand. And he had convinced 
nearly all the best architects and critics of the 
day that he was right. They assumed the 
necessity of a revival, and were disputing only 
which form of the old architecture it would be 
best to revive. Petit was one of very few who 
saw the mistake. He insisted on the distine- 
tion to be made between that which is essential 
to good architecture and that which is only 
accidental and local, and showed that much of 
the revived work of his time was far re 
moved from being really sound art. We may 
not be able to accept all his conclusions, 
but the correctness of his general teaching is 
much in advance of his time. And although 
the best architectural thought of our day is 
generally with him, we wish we could persuade 
some of our ‘‘eminent” architects and those 
who employ them to read and ponder what Mr. 
Petit said so long ago about “spoiling our old 
buildings by making them look new, and our 
new ones by trying to make them look old.” 
It is humiliating to think that even now the 
true teaching has made so little way that we 
have our greatest national building defaced by 
a monstrous appendage put there at great cost 
and to serve no purpose, but because somebody 
thinks—as it happens wrongly—that something 
like it stood there in the fourteenth century; 
and that because St. Paul’s Cathedral was built 
at the end of the seventeenth century it is con- 
tended by people claiming to be authorities 
that the decoration done there at the end of 
the nineteenth must be imitated from the 
debased work then in fashion. Mr. Bell's 
work of revision has been confined to the addi- 
tion of a few notes, and some rearrangement of 
the illustrations. Mr. Petit’s characteristic 
anastatic sketches have been reduced to suit 
the smaller size of the reprint, and have borne 
the operation moderately well. The book is 4 
handsome one, and will be welcomed by those 
who are not so fortunate as to possess the 
original edition. 
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THE ROYAL ARCHZXOLOGICAL INSTITUTE 
AT EDINBURGH. 


Oy August 12th the members of the Institute 
visited Linlithgow. After the visitors had seen 
the place where the Regent Murray was shot, 

ey proceeded to the large cruciform church 
of St. Michael, under the direction of Mr. D. 
Macgibbon. It is a good example of Scotch 
fifteenth century work. The octagonal apse 
at the east end has a French look. The oriel 
window of the upper chamber of the south 

rch is the most charming feature of this 
structure. The western doorway, with its 
central division, is an obvious imitation of 
foreign style. In the room over the porch is a 
ish coftin ; but it is not, as was at first sup- 
, an example of the old parish coffins 
that were used in rural England, even at the 
end of last century, for conveying the shrouded 
dead to the graveside. It is a construction 
with a hinged bottom that was made during a 
terrible visitation of the cholera about 1830 for 
carrying corpses, when urgency forbade the 
making of a special coffin. A flight of stairs 
leads from this room to the roof of the south aisle, 
and thence along the gutter access is obtained 
toa larger room, with a big fireplace and stone 
seated recessed window, over the south transept. 
Mr. Micklethwaite made the interesting dis- 
covery of an ankerhold, or at all events dwell- 
ing adjunct, at the west end of the south aisle. 
The corbels for the lean-to roof are apparent 
below the window, and there is a square open- 
ing, widely splayed on the inside, into the 
church. 

The castle or palace of Linlithgow was de- 
scribed by Mr. Thomas Ross, one of the joint 
authors of that fine work ‘The Castellated 
and Domestic Architecture of Scotland.’ The 
building is now about 150ft. square, with a 
central courtyard of some 90 ft. There was a 
royal residence here as early as the time of 
David I. in the twelfth century. The old 
building was destroyed by fire in 1451, and 
after being rebuilt on an extensive scale, and 
much altered by our James I., was garrisoned by 
Cromwell after the battle of Dunbar. In 1746, 
after the battle of Falkirk, some Hanoverian 
troops either by accident or design caused 
its reduction to its present ruinous condition by 
fre. Though an extensive, it is not an inter- 
esting pile, but the situation is good. Rain 
kept the party within its walls longer than 
they desired. 

The train was again sought, and the next halt 
was made at Stirling, where the ‘‘ East and 
West Churches” were first visited. These 
ghurches are really the nave and choir of one 
building, divided by partition walls in 1656 into 
two parts, according to Presbyterian sense of 
the fitness of things, for the use of two separate 
congregations. This Church of the Holy Rood 
was interestingly described by Mr. G. Washing- 
ton Browne. The nave is of the beginning of 
the fifteenth, and the choir of the beginning 
of the sixteenth century. The visitors were 
warned not to think the great cylindrical 
columns of the nave Norman or earlier than the 
date of the rebuilding, c. 1413; but Dr. Cox 
nevertheless thought the massiveness pointed 
to an older church, the capitals of the piers 
being renewed in a later style. A remarkable 
peculiarity of the stones of the nave, both out- 
side and in, is that very many of them are 
incised with five minute circles, averaging about 
an inch in size, arranged thus :— 


e 
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Whatever they are, these crosses are certainly 
not ‘masons’ marks.” A board against the 
outer face of the west tower excited wonder 
and amusement among the visitors, though not 
inted out by their guide. It was a table of 
uneral charges drawn up by the Stirling Coun- 
cil in 1881. A great variety of charges were 
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given, according to the age of the corpse, and 
whether it arrived in a two or one horse hearse 
or carriage, or whether it was carried ‘‘ shoulder 
high ” or ‘fon spokes”; but the following re- 
sisted all interpretation that could occur to the 
Southern mind :—‘‘ Note, these sums of 6s. and 
12s. include a Bag for Bones”! Mr. Ross 
next proved himself a good describer of Stirling 
Castle, though the wondrous and varied pro- 
spect from this splendid site over historic vales 
and hills, heightened by the storms alternating 
with sunshine, seemed to make greater impres- 
sion than the stories in the stones of this 
important fortress. 

In the evening Dr. Hodgkin, F.S.A., opened 
the Historical Section with a sparkling and 
epigrammatic address on the connexion of his- 
tory and archeology. This was followed by 
some dry ‘Notes on the Vitruvian Account of 
the Greek Stage,’ by Mr. Louis Dyer, delegate 
from the Archeological Institute of America. 
The question was further discussed by Dr. 
Evans and Prof. Clark (Cambridge). Mr. 
Hartshorne, F.S.A., read an exhaustive and 
beautifully illustrated paper on ‘The Sword 
Belts of the Middle Ages.’ 

On August 13th there were no morning ex- 
peditions, but various papers took their place. 
The Architectural Section was opened by the 
Bishop of Carlisle, who in a characteristically 
humorous and straightforward way spoke of 
the connexion of architecture with archeology. 
He laid it down asa first principle in dealing 
with old buildings, though it was one having 
obvious deviations, ‘‘Let them alone.” He 
indulged in a well-deserved gibe at Lord Grim- 
thorpe, to the evident satisfaction of the 
audience, and spoke of the issue of the com- 
mission on Westminster Abbey as a deadlock 
of opinion. Mr. Micklethwaite in proposing a 
vote of thanks said that if the Westminster 
Abbey commissioners were equally divided in 
opinion as to the better of two sites for an addi- 
tion to the building, it was highly satisfactory 
to find that the commission was unanimous in 
resisting the proposals for any rearrangement 
or turning out of monuments. Dr. R. H. 
Anderson seconded the vote, and Dr. Cox in 
supporting it said that he hoped the drawn 
battle of the Abbey commissioners would result 
in the abandonment of the notion of adding any 
lean-to or annexe to the most noble pile in 
Christendom. Of it he emphatically used the 
bishop’s words, ‘‘ Let it alone.” If application 
was made to Parliament for any big sum for 
an addition to be used as a Campo Santo, Par- 
liament with its fluctuating views would insist 
on a control that would speedily destroy the 
sacred halo now round the building. The Rev. 
W.S. Calverley, F.S.A., read a charming illus- 
trated paper on ‘ Pre-Norman Crosses at Halton, 
Lancashire’; another on ‘ Caledonian Campano- 
logy,’ by Dr. Raven, was read in his absence 
by Dr. Cox. Both papers were interestingly 
discussed. In the Historical Section, at the 
same time, Dr. Macdonald read a paper on ‘Is 
Burghead, on the Moray Firth, the Winged 
Camp of Ptolemy?’ A discussion followed, in 
which Dr. Hodgkin, Mr. Jolly, Mr. Dyer, and 
others took part ; but, surely, a ‘‘ winged camp ” 
was one ever on the move, and one which had 
no definite local habitation. If this view is right, 
there was much waste of words and learning on 
the subject. Other short papers of less moment 
were also discussed at this section. 

In the afternoon the members were busily 
engaged in visiting the cathedral church of St. 
Giles, the Parliament House and Advocates’ 
Library, the Castle, and Heriot’s Hospital. 
The cathedral church has been marvellously im- 
proved on the whole by the Chambers resto- 
ration concluded in 1883, but the more able 
members of the Institute commented with just 
severity on the stripping of the plaster from the 
irregular joints of the stone vaulting, which 
were never intended to be displayed, and which 
really render it as unsightly as does the removal 





of the skin from the human frame. The 
splendid modern monument to the great Mont- 
rose excited well-deserved attention, and so 
too did the palimpsest brass to the Regent 
Murray. The simple little Early Norman chapel 
of St. Margaret and the recently restored Great 
Hall proved the chief features of interest in the 
Castle. 

In the evening a brilliant conversazione was 
held in the newly erected buildings of the 
Scottish National Portrait Gallery and Museum 
of Antiquities, on the invitation of the President 
and Council of the Society of Antiquaries of 
Scotland. The Marquis of Lothian, as president 
of the Society, welcomed the guests in con- 
junction with Sir Herbert and Lady Maxwell. 
The museum buildings were declared open, the 
ritual provided being the marching through all 
parts of four pipers of the Camerons in full 
cry. The skirl of the bagpipes in certain low 
vaulted parts will surely never be forgotten by 
those Southern visitors who happened to be in 
such positions as the pipers passed ; it was a 
memorable and agonizing experience ! 

Friday, August 14th, was entirely given up to 
St. Andrews, so rich in ancient buildings, his- 
torical associations, and lovely prospects. With 
so much before them it was provoking that the 
North British Railway Company landed their 
passengers nearly an hour late. Mr. D. H. 
Fleming had mapped out the six hours that 
ought to have been spent here with great pre- 
cision, but under the circumstances rather too 
much was attempted. Considerable attention was 
given to the singularly rich tomb of the founder 
of the once stately chapel of St. Salvator, Bishop 
Kennedy, who died in 1456. Immediately to 
the east of this, and bearing the bishop’s arms, 
is a ‘‘Sacrament House” for reservation, which 
is a beautiful and appropriately ornamented 
locker in the wall. Of this rarity Mr. Mickle- 
thwaite gave an interesting account. At St. 
Salvator College is the most magnificent and 
elaborately worked mace in Christendom, of the 
year 1461; this, with two other maces, was 
found concealed in the vault beneath the Ken- 
nedy monument. A good bronze scabbard in 
this museum is wrongly labelled Roman ; it is 
late Celtic. The ruined chapel of St. Leonard’s 
College, founded in 1512, aroused interest and 
discussion. Mr. Fleming, the able guide, con- 
tended that two remarkable narrow passages 
—one above the other, and each lighted with 
narrow slits—in the east wall were for leprous 
priests (who had a hospital in the neighbour- 
hood) observing mass! Dr. Cox, however, 
pointed out the impossibility of such a use of 
the openings, and also that lepers would not be 
permitted there, and that the lazar-house would 
have its own chapel. Subsequently Dr. Cox 
was able to prove from the exterior of the build- 
ing that the east wall with the passages in it 
was older than St. Leonard’s College, and 
was subsequently utilized as one of the 
chapel walls; the apertures at the east end 
would have been closed with wainscot or hang- 
ings, and perhaps also blocked up and subse- 
quently opened forcuriosity. St. Rule’s chapel 
and lofty tower, to the south-east of the ruins of 
the great cathedral church, caused considerable 
discussion. Mr. Fleming thought the date was 
twelfth century, but Mr. Micklethwaite assigned 
it to pre-Norman work at the beginning of the 
eleventh century, because of general plan and 
loftiness, double splaying of the windows, shape 
of the long cone capitals, and smoothness of in- 
terior ashlar. To these reasons Dr. Cox added, 
as another Saxon argument, the slightly slop- 
ing character of the jambs of the tower arches. 
At the east end of the great cathedral church, 
immediately behind the high altar, several large 
fragments of pre-Norman crosses beautifully 
enriched with spiral ornaments were noticed in 
the foundations. The Rev. W. 8. Calverley 
thought that these were possibly as early as the 
seventh century, a supposition not accepted by 
Dr. Munro and others ; but all agreed as to their 
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it was agreed, on the proposition of Dr. Evans, 
President of the Society of Antiquaries, to re- 
quest the Board of Works to give permission for 
these stones to be carefully withdrawn. The 
ruins of the Castle were last visited, and certain 
adventurous spirits explored a genuine subter- 
ranean passage that goes down under the fosse, 
and comes out a considerable distance clear of 
the outworks ; this passage or mine was acci- 
dentally discovered in 1879. In the evening the 
papers read were: ‘On the Edinburgh Heraldic 
Exhibition,’ by Mr. Balfour Paul, Lyon King 
of Arms; ‘The Demarcation of Scotland and 
Northumberland,’ by Mr. Cadwallader Bates ; 
and an interesting illustrated one by Mr. Ema- 
nuel Green, F.S.A., on ‘ The Union Jack.’ 

The excursions of Saturday, August 15th, 
divided the members in the forenoon. One 
division went by train to Glasgow, where the 
cathedral church was inspected under the able 
direction of Mr. J. Honeyman, President of the 
Glasgow Archeological Society. This interest- 
ing building is most sadly spoilt by crude and 
offensive Munich glass which fills every window. 
Even the narrow lights of the crypt or lower 
church are thus disfigured. In the chapter 
house, over the decanal seat, is a cramped in- 
scription that has only recently been rightly 
read through the ingenuity of Mr. Neilson. It 
is, ‘‘ Willielmus fundt’ istut caplm’ dei”; thus 
confirming the tradition that the chapter house 
was built by Bishop William Lauder about 
1400. The rest of the party, including Earl 
Percy, Chancellor Ferguson, Prof. Clark, Dr. 
Cox, Mr. Mottram, and other keen archzo- 
logists, spent the whole day on the Roman wall 
of Antoninus, being joined by the Glasgow 
section for part of the exploration in the after- 
noon. Mr. William Jolly made a most able, 
enthusiastic, and bright-hearted guide to this 
wonderful work, and was well seconded by Mr. 
G. Neilson. The attention recently paid to this 
wall and the many sections cut to expose its plan 
are greatly to the credit of the Glasgow Archzeo- 
logical Society. The ‘‘ wall” is proved to con- 
sist of a vallum or rampart 14 ft. wide, edged 
with large curbstones, and built mainly of sods 
to a height of 10ft. or 12 ft., with a fosse or 
ditch on the north side separated from the 
rampart by a level space or berm; whilst at 
varying distances to the south ran the great 
military paved way. The wall is upwards of 
thirty miles long, and has stationary campsabout 
every two miles. It is similar in its construc- 
tion to the great German wall now being in- 
vestigated. It occupies a splendid position 
along a series of heights, always overlooking 
low ground to the north. The part investigated 
on Saturday was that which extends from 
Bonnybridge, through Castlecary and Dullatur, 
to Croy Hill. It was felt by all that this was a 
day of peculiar interest and profit. Mr. Jolly, 
we should think, is the very best guide the 
Institute has ever met. 

On August 17th and 18th the excursions were 
made in carriages. On the 17th the castles of 
Rosslyn, Borthwick, and Crichton were ex- 
plored, under the guidance of Mr. Thomas Ross, 
all in fairly good preservation, as well as the 
churches of those three places. On the 18th 
the abbey and palace of Dunfermline, the church 
of Dalmeny, and the castle of Craigmillar were 
visited, with which rich bill of fare the Congress 
concluded, save that some of the members re- 
mained on the Wednesday for special explanatory 
visits to the various museums of Edinburgh. 
The next Congress of the Institute, in 1892, is 
fixed for Cambridge, whilst it is hoped that 
Dublin may be visited at an early date. 

The Edinburgh Congress has been a marked 
success. One striking feature has been the 
unusually good addresses (though all of a 
general character) of the president of the meet- 
ing and of the three presidents of the sections. 
The talented local antiquaries who have acted 
as guides fulfilled their duties with much credit 





though occasionally susceptibilities were ruffled 
by Presbyterian prejudice—as, for instance, 
the calling of the murdered archbishop of 
St. Andrews ‘‘ Judas Sharp” as well as other 
pretty names. Each Congress has generally 
its special grumble. This time the grumble 
was justly and almost universally directed against 
the North British Railway Company, who 
were slow, slack, and rude in almost all their 
arrangements. The two archeological museums 
of Edinburgh, the one new and the other newly 
arranged, proved to be surprisingly interesting, 
and their curators specially courteous. The 
Edinburgh Congress, on the whole, cannot fail 
to leave an impression of profit and of pleasure 
on the members of the Institute. 





THE BRITISH ARCHAOLOGICAL ASSOCIATION 
AT YORK. 

Tue forty-eighth annual Congress of this 
Associat.on was opened on Monday, the 17th 
inst., at York, in the presence of a large as- 
sembly, in the old Guildhall of the city. The 
party was received by Sir Joseph Terry, J.P. 
(who represented the Lord Mayor in his absence 
on account of serious illness), the Sheriff of the 
city, Canon Raine, the Council of the Yorkshire 
Philosophical Society, and others. The Dean 
was unavoidably absent. 

In reply to a speech of welcome to the Asso- 
ciation by Sir J. Terry, the Marquess of Ripon 
said there could not, he thought, be in the 
kingdom a more appropriate place for the 
assembling of an archeeological body than York, 
for the city had performed, as all knew, a great 
part in the history of the country from the 
earliest times. Here it was, for example, that 
the first Christian Emperor of the Roman Em- 
pire, Constantine, assumed the purple upon the 
death of his father. The well-kept walls of the 
city were among the most perfect specimens of 
ancient fortifications yet remaining, and they 
exhibited in great perfection the various periods 
of construction to which they belonged. St. 
Mary’s Abbey, a famous Benedictine house, 
which had, in her time, been the parent of 
other abbeys, was still beautiful and instructive 
even in its ruined state; and the great and 
splendid Minster, of which all Yorkshiremen 
were justly proud, would demand a share of 
the critical attention of the party. Some of the 
cathedrals of France might surpass those of 
England, yet we had still some beautiful monu- 
ments of this kind, andnone of them was superior 
to York Cathedral. The numerous Cistercian 
monasteries, too, in the county were very famous. 
Three typical examples of these — Rievaulx 
(founded in 1131), Fountains (1132), and Byland 
(1143)—had most properly been set down on the 
programme of the week for visitation and re- 
search, and they afforded an excellent oppor- 
tunity of comparing the resemblances between 
the different houses of early Cistercian origin, 
being generally all constructed upon one and 
the same plan. To St. Mary’s Abbey, York, it 
was that Fountains owed its first colonization, 
thirteen monks having set out from the mother 
house in search of a means for practising a 
stricter rule than that of their abbey. In time 
they reached the wilderness of Ripon, where 
they established themselves in a new home of 
severer discipline. There are parts of Rie- 
vaulx Abbey which may present finer archi- 
tectural beauties than Fountains, but no 
abbey rivals Fountains for its revelation 
of the whole normal ground plan of a 
Cistercian house. Ripon Cathedral, again, was 
venerable for its memories of St. Wilfrid, whose 
crypt demanded the close investigation of the 
architectural members of the party. Selby and 
Howden were other prominent objects of ex- 
amination which it was intended to set before 
the Congress during the present week. In con- 


cluding his address the Marquess drew atten- 
tion to the valuable aspect presented by the 
opportune study of archeology in contact with 





teaching are under review. This deeply inte. 
esting study brings before us, in rapid sucegs. 
sion, all the beautiful objects and scenery 
the country, numerous works of art of all de. 
scriptions, and many a relic of bygone tin 
recalling to our minds the doings of great men 
in the liveliest manner, when we are actual} 
on the spot where their great deeds were done 
and when we can take into our hands the books 
which they wrote or they read, the garments 
they wore, and the weapons, whether of offence 
or of defence, which they wielded. Thus yo 
see how apparently small details of archgo. 
logy reconstruct, as it were, the history of oy 
country far more vividly than can the mere 
unaided perusal of written descriptions, however 
able the writer may be. At one time all build. 
ings such as these were looked upon as remaing 
of a barbaric age, and considered to be of no 
sort of interest or value; but more recently 
archeology has taught some at least among us 
to understand out of what it is that the modern 
style has grown, and thus all history is really 
one, wrongly divided into separate conditions of 
ancient, mediseval, and modern classes, for all 
belong in truth to one stream which expands 
itself as it goes forward. Any science which 
enables man the better to understand and 
appreciate what has gone before must be of 
the greatest value. Like the perfect growth ofa 
fine tree, the growth of our country has been 
continuous from the days of Cistercian abbeys 
and feudal times, and we cannot act wisely in 
the present without bearing in mind from what 
it is in the past that we have resulted. 

Mr. Allan Wyon, honorary secretary, testified 
to the pleasure he had often experienced in 
visiting the actual sites of antiquarian interest, 
and pointed out the obvious advantages of bring- 
ing an expert audience face to face with the 
objects on which they were to pronounce an 
opinion. After a cordial welcome had also been 
given to the visitors by Col. Brooke, President 
of the Yorkshire Philosophical Society—which 
investigates the antiquities of the three Ridings, 
as brought into one harmony by their common 
love and veneration of the Minster—the members 
of the party repaired to the ‘‘ King’s Manor,” 
formerly the palace of the Abbot of St. Mary’s, 
but now a large school for the blind. After 
the Dissolution this place became the official 
residence of the Lord President and Council of 
the North. Here, in 1541, Henry VIII. stayed 
with his court; later on, James I. and 
Charles I. (1639, 1640) visited it ; and Thomas 
Wentworth, afterwards Ear] of Strafford, erected 
the west and south-west sides of the quadrangle. 
The Wentworth arms still exist over one of the 
principal doorways. Here the party was con- 
ducted by Mr. Buckle, superintendent, and 
every point of interest described. 

The party next proceeded to the Cathedral, 
under the leadership of Canon Raine, who gavea 
rapid sketch of the history of the edifices which 
have successively stood upon this site, from the 
little wooden chapel which had been erected at 
Easter, 607, by the King of Northumbria, who 
had been eonverted and baptized by Bishop 
Paulinus ; Oswald’s church ; the improvementsby 
Wilfrid, the long-suffering and much persecut 
prelate, whose history stands out in so higha relief 
in the early ages of the North; down to the Nor- 
man work of Archbishop Thomas—comparable 
in many ways to that visible at Southwell—and 
the additions of Archbishop Walter de Gray, Le 
Romayne, and Thoresby. The encasing of the 
unstable Norman pillars of the central tower, 
which could not be removed without great peril, 
with Perpendicular architecture in the fifteenth 
century, Canon Raine pointed out as an ingen! 
ous means of surmounting a formidable difficulty 
in the way of the gradual reconstruction of the 
fabric. The expenses of all these continuous 
alterations and improvements must have beet 
enormous ; but they are accounted for in a great 
measure by the generosity of the Yor 
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a 
people, whose medizeval wills testify to bequests 
ranging from sixpence to many pounds towards 
the buildings, by the efforts of perambulating 
«‘prief-bearers,” and the offerings of the devout 
at the much frequented shrine of St. William. 
After allusion to the lamentable fires by which 
the Cathedral suffered in 1829 and 1840, Canon 
Raine led the party round to view the tombs, 
stained-glass windows, the chapter house, and 
other details. The remains of Paulinus’s church 
in the crypt show how exceedingly beautiful and 
ornate must have been the edifice which he 
puilt, and it was universally regretted that so 
fine a building should have been sacrificed by 
his aftercomers in their endeavours to follow 
the architectural fashions of their day. 

In the evening a conversazione was held, by 
the invitation of the Lord Mayor and local 
committee, in the Fine-Art and Industrial 
Exhibition, in which the President and members 
of the Association, numbering with guests 
about three hundred persons, took part. Two 

pers were read during the meeting. The first, 
fy Mr. A. Buckle, dealt with ‘ A Century in the 
King’s Manor House,’ viz., from the time of 
Henry VIII., and described the various histo- 
rical events which had centred about this spot. 
The second was read by Mr. J. S. Rowntree, on 
the ‘Guildhall of York,’ which occupied the 
site of the ‘‘Common Hall” belonging to the 
Guild of St. Christopher, in which the Cor- 
poration held their general assemblies and 
courts of pleas, and celebrated their solemn 
fasts. Here, too, the Scottish army was paid 
900,000. on the surrender of Charles I. to the 
Parliament. On the site of the chapel and 
kitchen of this guild the Mansion House 
now stands. An interesting collection of 
plate, swords, and other regalia, and of 
ancient manuscripts, were laid upon tables 
for inspection. Among the MSS. were the 
‘Register of Admissions to the Freedom of 
the City’ from 1272 ; a ‘ Book of Charters and 
City Customs’; a book relating to the ‘ Affairs 
of St. Thomas’s Hospital, 1550’; a specimen 
volume out of 400 of the ‘ Chamberlain’s 
Accompts’ and ‘ Rolls’; the ‘House Book’ 
from 1451 ; ‘Divers Memoranda touching the 
City of York, 1376-1478’; ‘Book of Records, 
1574’ ; the ‘ Book of Enrolments of Deeds and 
Ordinances of Trade Guilds, 1371’; and the 
original charter of King Edward I. regranting 
“civibus nostris Ebor’ majoritatem ejusdem 
ville cum villa et libertate ejusdem,” which 
mayoralty the said citizens had lately forfeited 
to the king, by the consideration of the royal 
court. This is dated at Carnarvon, July 16th, 
Anno 11. The seal is imperfect, but the docu- 
ment is otherwise in good order, and should be 
guarded with the greatest care by the Corpora- 
tion. There were also inspected the charters 
of Queen Mary and Charles II. ; the original 
‘Statutes of the Merchant Taylors of York, 
3 Aug. 15 Chas. IT.’; an ‘Old Minute Book of 
the Eastland Merchants of York, 1645’; the 
‘Ordinances of the Embroiderers of York, 
1591’; ‘Old Minute Book of the Merchant 
Taylors’ Company of York, 1660’; the ‘ Ordi- 
nances of the Weavers’ Company, York, 
1578,’ and many other similar volumes, which 
would be of great value if ever a critical his- 
tory of the various trades of York should come 
to be written. The British Museum has recently 
acquired some of the old books of the Bakers’ 
Company of York, which are worthy, as are these 
of the tailors and embroiderers, &c., of the atten- 
tion of those who desire tu write upon the 
development of English trade and its customs. 





EXPLORATION IN ASIA MINOR. 
Marash, July 16, 1891. 

Wuen we landed at Mersina on June 24th 
we found that Prof. W. M. Ramsay had been 
compelled by repeated attacks of fever to aban- 
don his project of accompanying us even for 
ashort distance into the interior. In fact, he 
come down through the Cilician Gates and 
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embarked for England before our arrival. There 
was nothing, therefore, for us to do but to go 
up to Adana and start as soon as possible from 
there. At present the railway goes no further 
than Adana; but it is earnestly to be hoped 
that a concession to extend the line eastward 
will soon be granted. Managed with admirable 
care and economy, the enterprise has already 
done wonders for the Cilician Plain; but the 
present line is only the first instalment of a 
projected road to the Euphrates, which is to 
pass by Osmanie and Aintab to Birejik and send 
off a branch to Marash. Except for one pass 
of about 2,000 feet, the engineers will have no 
serious difficulties to encounter, and no govern- 
ment worthy of the name should hinder by 
official delays the accomplishment of so fruitful 
a scheme. 

Two very hot days over the plain and low 
scrub-covered hills brought us to Sis, which has 
no other vestiges of antiquity to show than two 
late epitaphs. The site of ancient Flavias must 
be somewhere in the plain below, buried under 
river deposits. The pass from Sis to Hadjin is 
of wonderful beauty, and compensated us amply 
for the heat and barrenness of the plain ; but, 
strange to say, it contains no traces of a Roman 
road, unless the ruined abutments of a bridge 
over the Girgen Su and a little rough pavement 
near it are earlier than the Turkish period. 
Hadjin, the most miserable and filthy of Ar- 
menian towns, has no antiquities; we copied 
there, however, an inscription brought from 
Comana, and next day spent some hours on the 
site of the latter at Shahr, copying numerous 
epitaphs and votive inscriptions. The uplands 
south of Shahr have lately been settled with 
large numbers of Circassians, who, together 
with their compatriots already installed about 
Gyuksun, will constitute a formidable counter- 
poise to the Armenians of Hadjin and Zeitun. 

Our real work began a few miles south-east 
of Comana, where, near Kemer, we struck the 
line of the great Roman road from Ephesus to 
the East. Our object was to obtain precise 
information as to the course of and distances 
along this important trade-route, upon which 
so much light had been thrown already by Prof. 
Sterrett’s discoveries in 1884. We fortunately 
found almost at the outset a group of milestones, 
half buried, and obviously in situ, twenty-seven 
minutes south of Kemer. On five of these stones 
was the numeral 149, in three cases (stones of 
Septimius Severus, Gordian, and possibly Dio- 
cletian) expressed both in Greek and Latin 
characters. A sixth stone was probably a frag- 
ment of one of the five already mentioned. Two 
were twice inscribed, one perhaps thrice, and 
thus this group represents at least seven restora- 
tions of the road. 

These stones, not being in a cemetery or 
village, are unquestionably in situ: they are on 
the edge of the low embankment which can be 
clearly seen running down the valley beside the 
modern track, and represents the ancient road. 
The 149th mile was, therefore, about two miles 
south of Kemer, where accordingly was the 
151st station, represented by a stone of Septimius 
Severus copied by us in the cemetery. At 
Kemer one arch of a Roman bridge over the 
Saros still remains. Continuing our way south- 
wards, we found groups in situ one and two miles 
further on—the 148th and 147th. A mile further 
is Yalak, where Sterrett found three stones. 


From that point we lost the road for a time | 
owing to misdirection, but hit it again in the | 
| by narrow bands in relief. 


pass over the watershed of the Pyramus. One 
mile beyond Kekli Oghlu we found the 136th 
group in situ, and are thus able to show that 
Sterrett’s stones at the village itself are also in 
situ at the 137th mile. For some distance 
further we could trace the road easily, but could 
find no milestones. At this point the stones 
are made of coarse marble which weathers badly, 
and thus no numerals can be made out on the 
group at Mehemet Brikeui. This group stands 
in a small cemetery by the roadside, but there 





can be no doubt (as we had reason to observe 
further on) that the position of the group has 
determined the position of the cemetery. These 
stones, therefore, are in situ, probably at the 
131st mile. In Gyuksun various stones have 
been collected in the cemeteries ; among them 
is a representative of the 125th group, which 
must have stood near or in Cocussus. The 
118th was below Kaulii Kavak and formed the 
nucleus of the cemetery, which now contains 
over twenty stones. Between Gyuksun and 
Kaulii Kavak we found other groups, one, 
probably, the 123rd, another the 12I1st, and 
another the 119th. An hour beyond Kaulii 
Kavak we found the 115th group, not seen by 
Sterrett, as the ancient and modern roads do 
not coincide here so exactly as is usually the 
case. One mile further we found the 114th 
group and then the 113th. From this point to 
Yarpuz (Arabissos) the road traverses a wild 
hilly region, and, though in some places we 
could see the old road winding up the gullies, 
the milestone groups seem to have disappeared. 
Sterrett found the 1C0th stone a short distance 
west of Yarpuz. We found stones again east of 
the latter in silw, probably at the 95th and 91st 
stations. In the cemetery of Isghin are two 
stones, probably from the 90th group. From 
Yarpuz eastwards the stones have borne either 
no numeral or one now utterly illegible. As 
the figures are always the deepest cut and most 
regularly formed part of the inscription, their 
disappearance implies very deep disintegration, 
and therefore when on a stone, otherwise 
fairly legible, no numeral can be deciphered, it 
is pretty certain that no numeral ever existed. 
Altogether we have either discovered or greatly 
added to previous copies of forty milestones on 
this road. On the section further east towards 
Malatia we hope to do some more work on our 
return to the north of the hills. 

From Albistan we turned southwards to 
Marash, with the object of making fresh copies 
of the ‘‘ Hittite ” inscriptions there, and ascer- 
taining, if possible, by which pass the Roman 
road from Arabissos crossed the Taurus. 
Neither the direct road from Albistan nor the 
route through Zeitun affords easy travelling. 
Both are reported to be much harder than the 
pass from Cocussus. We came by way of 
Zeitun, and intend to return by the direct 
road. The former route is at least as important 
and as much used as the latter, and it is 
actually shorter from Yarpuz. There is, there- 
fore, some probability that this may have been 
the course of the Roman road. In the first 
five hours of our journey we discovered three 
or four milestones, but as they were not in- 
scribed their evidence is inconclusive. Perhaps 
we may learn more on this point from the 
direct road. The ‘‘ Hittite” inscriptions, we 
were disappointed to find, are no longer here, 
but in Albistan we were permitted to take 
copies and photographs of the ‘‘ Hittite” 
monument discovered by the Rev. Henry 
Mardin at Isghin, whence it was recently 
removed. ‘This monument proves to be of great 
importance. It is a slightly tapering obelisk, 
semicircular at the top, measuring 8 ft. 2in. by 
1ft. 7in. by 10in. The stone is broken 
below, but the inscription is probably complete 
except for a band round the lower half of the 
stone, where it has been entirely worn away. 
The writing, in the raised character, occupies 
no less than sixty-seven lines, and covered all 
four sides of the obelisk. The lines are divided 
The symbols are 
well cut, and the inscription bears a general 
resemblance in style and character to those 
at Gurun. The authorities, in whose custody 
the stone now is, contemplate sending it to the 
museum at Constantinople. 

The tale of our finds so far is completed by 
about thirty Greek inscriptions. We hope 
shortly to start northwards, and eventually 
make our way to the Black Sea, but are at 
present detained in Marash by a slight accident 
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to one of the party, and further we shall have 
to suffer ten days’ detention in quarantine in 
some wretched hut on the frontier of the 
vilayet—a pleasant prospect ! 

D. G. Hocartu. 

J. A. R. Munro. 








Fine-Art Gossiy, 

We lately called attention to a copy by Mrs. 
Goodison of the celebrated picture of ‘‘ Geese ” 
at the Ghizeh Museum, at present on exhibition 
at South Kensington Museum ; it is now our 
pleasant task to announce that portions of 
probably the same wall painting from which the 
**Geese” was cuf€ have recently been brought 
to England by Mr. W. M. Flinders Petrie. 
The ‘‘Geese ” formed part of the decoration of 
the masturba of a tomb in the immediate 
neighbourhood of the Pyramid of Medumn, the 
scene of Mr. Petrie’s labours during the past 
season in Egypt. It will be remembered that 
excavations on this site were first undertaken by 
the late M. Mariette. It appears, however, that 
they were carried out in somewhat hasty and 
negligent fashion, receiving, it is believed, very 
slight supervision from the late Director of the 
Boulaq Museum. Confirmation of this supposi- 
tion is found in the numerous errors in the pub- 
lication of the inscriptions, and may also account 
for several most interesting passages in the 
mural decoration remaining unnoticed. These 
were carefully collected by Mr. Petrie, and will 
be properly backed and made secure by him. 
The largest piece contains a representation of a 
man and an ox; in other fragments there are 
birds, showing similar mastery of execution to 
that found in the ‘‘Geese.” The whole series 
will be reproduced in chromo-lithography in Mr. 
Petrie’s forthcoming work. There should be 
little doubt respecting the ultimate destination 
of these, the earliest examples of pictorial art 
that have survived to our times. 

Tue Chancellor of the Diocese of London has 
granted a faculty for the restoration of the 
church of St. Helen, Bishopsgate, to which we 
referred lately, with the proviso that the tomb 
of Sir F. Bancroft should be removed, not to 
the crypt, as proposed, but to a cavity which 
will enclose it completely. The Drapers’ Com- 
pany, the legatees of Sir Francis, are to be 
asked to consent to this alteration. 

ApMIRERS of Reynolds should know that not 
only the ‘ Gipsy Fortune-Teller,’ by Sir Joshua, 
which was lately at the Academy, has been sold 
from the gallery at Knole, but the same 
painter’s whole-length portrait of Mrs. Abing- 
ton, which was at the Academy in 1873, and 
represented the actress, dressed in white, as the 
Comic Muse, and standing in a wood, as well as 
Gainsborough’s whole length of Madame Baccelli, 
which was at the Academy in 1782 and 1873. 

In the Jardin des Tuileries the sculptures, 
which are fine of their kind, by Coustou and 
Van Cleve (respectively dated 1701 and 1712) 
have, being formed of homogeneous and sound 
marble, hitherto withstood the weather of nearly 
two centuries with comparativeimpunity. Never- 
theless the rapid deterioration of the air of Paris 
is evidently affecting them to such an extent 
that it is desirable they should, like the famous 
‘ Eurydice,’ which is nowin the Louvre, be placed 
in shelter. 

A FINE Rembrandt, signed and dated 1656, 
and supposed to represent the painter’s brother 
Adriaen Harmentzoon, who was born in 1597 
or 1598, has been acquired for the museum at 
the Hague. It was formerly in the Lebrun 
Collection, and shows Adriaen in three-quarters 
view to our right. 

THe Swiss sculptor Ferdinand Schlith, who 
executed many public monuments for his father- 
land, died at Thal, in the canton of St. Gall, 
on August 3rd, in his seventy-third year. 
The St. Jacob monument at Bale, and the Win- 
kelried monument at Stans, were his best-known 





works. A Swiss historical painter and satirical 
draughtsman of some repute, M. H. Jenny, has 
died at Soleure in his sixty-seventh year. 


Pror. HatBHERR has just returned from a 
visit to Pompeii, where he has been inspecting 
the recent noteworthy discoveries. He will 
give the result of his research in a paper in the 
September issue of the Antiquary, to be termed 
‘Pompeii Revisited.’ 








MUSIC 


_or—- 


Memoir of Madame Jenny Lind- Goldschmidt. 
By Henry Scott Holland, M.A., and 
W.S. Rockstro. 2 vols. (Murray.) 


Ir is a matter on which opinion is prac- 
tically unanimous that the Swedish vocalist 
Johanna Maria Lind aroused an excite- 
ment and interest—at any rate in Ger- 
many, England, and America— greater 
and more generally diffused than any 
other operatic artist before or since has 
occasioned ; and there are excellent reasons 
why she should be considered as one who, 
being dead, yet speaketh. But although 
the name of Jenny Lind was for a while 
familiar as a household word, alike in the 
palace and the cottage, it does not follow 
that she could be made the subject of a 
very interesting or even readable biography; 
and although the present authors might 
have succeeded better than they have done, 
they could not without drawing upon their 
inventive powers have invested with the 
charm of romance their story of what was 
in the main a monotonous and uneventful 
career. The title-page states that the original 
documents, letters, diaries, &c., were col- 
lected by Mr. Otto Goldschmidt, who, of 
course, had the best right to undertake 
the task, and also the greatest facilities for 
its fulfilment. It was open, however, to 
the authors, or rather compilers, to make 
such use as they pleased of the mass of 
material placed at their disposal, and here, 
without doubt, they have been guilty of 
shortcomings. To begin with, the memoir is 
strangely incomplete. The preface says that 
justification is afforded for closing the nar- 
rative in 1851, shortly after Jenny Lind’s 
operatic experiences had terminated; but 
we fail to discover any such justification. 
The bulk of two octavo volumes is taken 
up with minute details concerning her ap- 
pearances in operas which no longer sur- 
vive, and there is so much repetition, in 
substance, if not in actual wording, that the 
reading becomes wearisome. Of her career 
as an oratorio singer little is said, and of 
her career as a teacher nothing at all. 
Again, the professions frequently made of 
the necessity for omitting references to the 
artist’s private life are not only unnecessary, 
but they are likely to give rise to erroneous 
impressions, notwithstanding the fulsome 
adulation and excessive sermonizing, for 
which the reader is indebted, doubtless, to 
Canon Holland. The work in its present 
form is so unsatisfactory that it needs 
rewriting rather than revision, and fully 
half of its present contents might well be 
excised. 

Still, although a satisfactory monograph 
on Jenny Lind has yet to appear, the careful 
and discriminating reader may form a fairly 
accurate judgment, from the present volumes, 
of a gifted artist and a remarkable woman ; 


—_—_—. 
and there can be little doubt that it was the 
rare combination of personal attributes and 
artistic endowments which gave Jenny Ling 
her unique position. In justice to the authors 
we may here quote from one of the best of 
the many reflective digressions in the book 
but we may add that the punctuation is not 
ours :— 


‘‘There are artists, in whom their art is g 
predominant that, like a despotism, it concep. 
trates all efforts and capacities upon itself. The 
man is absorbed within his main interest, 
Through it alone does he find energetic vent, 
In it he verifies the attributes of genius ; he 
gives evidence of something in him which is sur. 
passingly excellent ; but, outside its ring-fence, 
in all the other departments of life and character 
he shows himself as ordinary, and unremarkable 
as the rest of us. His artistic genius does not 
flow over, and animate, his other sensibilities, 
and gifts ; it abides in itself ; and seems, even, 
to drain originality out of all rival channels ; so 
that we might think the man commonplace, and 
dull, until we saw him transfigured and illu- 
minated in the exercise of his own peculiar talent, 
cacnee All the more noticeable then is it that in 
the case of Jenny Lind, the surprise is all the 
other way. There is a universal consent, in all 
who record her influence, that what they ex- 
perienced was the effect of a character whose 
genius penetrated every corner of her being, so 
that her unique gift of song appeared but as an 
incidental illustration of the originality which 
was everywhere in her. Even those who felt 
her singing most profoundly, felt ever as she 
sang, that she was more than her singing ; while 
those whose lack of musical perception made 
themimperviousto her oe talent, experienced 
as much as any the full fascination of her per- 
sonality...... ‘ Afterall, I would rather hear Jenny 
Lind talk, than sing, wonderful as that is,’ writes 
Mrs. Stanley, the wife of the Bishop of Nor- 
wich, to her sister, Mrs. Augustus Hare, in Sep- 
tember, 1847, after a rapturous account of what 
her singing had been.” 


The qualities which most distinguished 
her private character were specially calcu- 
lated to enhance her position in this country. 
Then, as now, the English public associated 
the artist with the individual to an extent 
unknown in other lands. Then, far more 
than now, a spirit of antagonism to the 
stage and its surroundings dominated a 
large section of society, and the knowledge 
that Mlle. Lind disliked the atmosphere 
she was compelled to breathe in her public 
career, and contemplated an early retire- 
ment, had no doubt its influence in making 
her welcome in circles barred to others 
subject to what were presumed to be the 
contaminating influences of the theatre. 
Even before her first visit to London she 
had become disgusted with operatic life, 
and in a letter dated July 4th, 1846, she 
says: “I have quite made up my mind, 
that, next summer, or next autumn at 
the latest, I will leave the stage.” On 
October 6th of the same year she adds: 
“But he [Lumley] still hopes to get me; 
and, if you should hear that I have really 
gone mad, I may then go to London. 
How eventually she was persuaded to 
sign a contract with the impresario of Her 
Majesty’s Theatre, and the adventitious 
means taken to create a Jenny Lind fever, 
which subsequently cameina natural manner, 
will be found fully detailed in Lumley’s 
‘Reminiscences of the Opera.’ Her deter- 
mination to risk the legal results of her 
unfortunate contract with Bunn was owing 





to the earnest solicitation of Mendelssohn 
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and Chorley, who, it is needless to add, 
were not in any way responsible for the 
acrimonious discussions and_ sensational 
statements which were included in what 
was termed ‘“‘The Operatic Fuss.” Nor 
would this exaggerated development of the 
uff preliminary have had any lasting effect 
if the personality of the songstress had been 
less interesting. Enough on this subject 
that the institutions which bear her name 
at the present time afford more eloquent 
witness than any written biography to a 
naturally generous, ingenuous, and earnestly 
religious disposition rarely found in com- 
bination with a strikingly artistic tempera- 
ment. 

With regard to Jenny Lind as a singer 
it would be idle at the present time to speak 
in trenchant critical terms. That the un- 
wavering earnestness which characterized 
all she did enabled her to triumph over diffi- 
culties which would otherwise have proved 
insurmountable there can be no question. 
Her voice, naturally delicate, was injured 
by premature forcing, and had it not been 
for her timely recourse to Manuel Garcia 
her career would probably have been closed 
while she was still a mere girl. As it was, 
the exquisitely sympathetic quality of the 
organ and the electrical effect produced by 
her fiortture in the parts of Alice, Maria, 
Amina, and Lucia, united to the higher 
ualities to which reference has been made, 
fairly justified the storm of enthusiasm 
which, when it once broke, threatened to 
carry everything before it. We say 
“threatened,”’ because Chorley, at any rate, 
kept himself cool, and, after describing her 
Norma in detail in the Atheneum, sums up 
as follows :— 

“The whole thus produced is elaborate and 
conventional rather than moving ; an effort not 
only beyond the limits of natural execution, but 
also involving numerous inconsistencies and bit- 
by-bit readings such as we can only account for 
on the theory of reconsideration...... When act- 
ing and singing ‘ Norma’ as she did on Tuesday 
last she is out of her right path.” 


Whether the consciousness that her powers 
possessed limitations, and were chiefly con- 
fined to réles of which the public would tire 
in due course, as well as the feeling, which 
seems always to have been present with her, 
that her strength was being severely tried— 
as indeed it was—by stage work, had much 
todg with her resolve to abandon a sphere 
of life for one less arduous and less brilliant, 
matters not. The die was cast, and if the 
stage suffered the concert platform gained 
when Jenny Lind took her farewell in 
‘Roberto’ on May 10th, 1849. The reader 
1s naturally anxious to follow her in the new 
path of life she had destined for herself, 
to know a little, at any rate, of her as a 
wife and a mother, and to be able to form 
some estimate of her fitness for teaching. 

any present or recent members of the 
Bach Choir would be able to afford interest- 
ig witness to the zeal with which she 
seconded her husband’s efforts in training 
the force in the Leipzig master’s ‘ Hohe 
Messe.’ It was a characteristic close to an 
extraordinary career that Madame Gold- 
schmidt’s last appearances in public should 
have been as an ordinary choralist in St. 
James’s Hall. But as regards these closing 
chapters in her history the authors have 
nothing to say. Even her death is dis- 





missed in a foot-note (vol. ii. p. 443)—an 
odd method, truly, of bringing to a conclu- 
sion the memoir of a great artist. The 
volumes are furnished with several por- 
traits, facsimiles, musical illustrations, and 
a fairly copious index. 








Musical Gossiy, 


Musica stagnation still prevails in London, 
and not a single performance calls for record 
this week. It is possible that a series of 
promenade concerts will commence next month, 
but nothing is definitely arranged, and the period 
of inaction may last until the middle of October, 
thanks mainly to the excessive speculation 
during the past season, and the losses consequent 
on the prevalent depression in all circles. 


Mr. HeEnscHet has undertaken to compose 
the incidental music for the production of 
‘Hamlet’ at the Haymarket next winter. 

THE provincial tour of the most important 
section of the Carl Rosa Opera Company com- 
menced at Belfast on Monday last week. ‘ Le 
Prophéte’ will be added to the repertory, and 
revivals are intended of ‘ Aida,’ ‘Le Domino 
Noir,’ and ‘Fra Diavolo.’ The subsidiary 
company starts on Monday next at Blackpool. 
Nothing is said as to a season in London. 

TuE distinguished French musician and com- 
poser M. Ambroise Thomas completed his 
eightieth year on the 5thinst. He is said to 
be in excellent health. 


Tue date of the forthcoming production of 
‘Lohengrin’ at the Paris Opéra is still uncertain, 
but it will probably be between the 31st inst. 
and the 7th prox. Rehearsals are proceeding 
with the utmost activity, and the heads of de- 
partments are showing praiseworthy zeal and 
enthusiasm in their several tasks. 


M. BertRAND, the new director of the Paris 
Opéra, has paid a visit to Bayreuth, his prin- 
cipal object being to secure the rights for the 
production in the French capital of ‘Der Flie- 
gende Hollander’ and ‘ Die Meistersinger.’ 


Tue performance of Wagner’s tetralogy ‘ Der 
Ring des Nibelungen’ in Dresden, to which 
reference has already been made, will take place 
on the 22nd, 24th, 26th, and 29th inst. 


In Italy the revival of operas by Rossini, 
Bellini, and Verdi is still meeting with public 
favour. From Rome we learn that ‘Il Bar- 
biere,’ ‘Norma,’ ‘La Favorita,’ and even 
‘I Masnadieri’ have been received with warm 
applause, which is not surprising if the present 
dearth of Italian composers of genuine ability 
be taken into consideration. 


THE death is announced of the Spanish 
musician and composer José Inzenga, for many 
years a teacher of singing at the Madrid 
Conservatorium. His chief title to remem- 
brance is as a collector of Spanish national 
melodies, of which he has published three 
volumes, with a fourth in preparation. 


Tue Franco-Italian opera troupe organized 
by Messrs. Abbey and Grau for the ensuing 
winter season in America will open for five 
weeks at Chicago on November 9th, and will 
afterwards play for thirteen weeks in New 
York. The repertory, like the company, is cos- 
mopolitan, but German works are in a decided 
minority. The result of what many American 
musicians already regard as a reactionary move- 
ment will be awaited with some curiosity. 








DRAMA 


—— 


‘THEIR MAJESTIES’ SERVANTS.’ 

It is with feelings akin to regret that I find 
myself compelled to make public a discovery 
which thoroughly justifies the Athencewm in the 
strictures passed upon Nimmo’s edition of this 





meritorious work in its issue of January 7th, 
1888 (No. 3141). Let me recall a few passages 
from that discriminative notice :— 

“Whence, indeed, the illustrations have been 
derived is a matter concerning which the reader 
would be glad of more information. Not a few of 
the portraits of actors are as scarce as they are 
beautiful...... In innumerable cases we should, how- 
ever, be thankful for a clue, and are at a loss, in the 
case of a book executed with so commendable an 
effort at completeness, to know why this eminently 
desirable information is so grudgingly supplied...... 
The authority of these reproductions is a matter on 
which information is most desirable.” 

I note with pleasure also the reviewer states 

that 
“ Mr. Lowe’s share in the reproduction is confined to 
the correction of errors in Doran’s text, and the 
addition of a few particulars concerning the scenes 
and characters mentioned.” 
This declaration, if true, happily absolves an 
editor at once painstaking and intelligent from 
the reproach which attaches itself to a blunder 
of a grossly careless nature. 

Briefly put, then, my charge is that at p. 242, 
vol. iii. of this edition of Dr. Doran’s work, a 
copperplate engraving has been inserted pur- 
porting to represent the Betty boy in his 
various characters, but dealing in reality with 
his more talented ectype, Master Joseph Burke, 
‘*the Irish Roscius.” For a copy of this plate, 
properly inscribed, I may refer those interested 
to the first of a series of articles by Mr. Richard 
Grant White on ‘The Opera in New York,’ as 
published in the Centwry Magazine (vol. xxiii., 
1882, p. 695). 

How any one tolerably conversant with the 
career of young Betty could have assumed that 
these sketches in character dealt with his imper- 
sonations passes comprehension. True, the 
repertories of Burke and Betty had something 
incommon. But that of the former had a more 
extensive range and was more widely diversified, 
seeing that it contained such strongly contrasted 
characters as Sir Giles Overreach and Looney 
M‘Twolter, Shylock and Dennis Brulgruddery, 
Richard III. and Dr. Pangloss. Moreover, 
Master Burke sang humorous descriptive songs 
and played the violin in masterly fashion for a 
boy. When he made his American début, at the 
age of twelve, at the Park Theatre, New York, 
on November 22nd, 1830, he personated Young 
Norval, led the orchestra in the overture to 
‘Guy Mannering,’ and concluded by appearing 
as Dr. O’Toole in the well-known farce. A 
sketch of him, playing the violin in this latter 
character, is given in the plate now under dis- 
cussion. 

A fact that certainly does not mitigate the 
heinousness of this clumsy mistake is that satis- 
factory portraits of the Betty boy are not at all 
uncommon. Perhaps, however, it would be 
unfair to lay stress upon the existence of Opie’s 
painting of the Infant Phenomenon as Young 
Norval, which, for aught I know, might not have 
been accessible to Mr. Nimmo at the time of 
publication. But no such excuse presents itself 
in the case of Heath’s engraving of Northcote’s 
picture, in which the Young Roscius is depicted, 
as Boaden puts it, ‘‘in Vandyke costume, retiring 
from the altar of Shakspeare as having borne 
thence, not stolen, 

Jove’s authentic fire.” 
W. J. LAWRENCE. 








Dramatic Gossip. 


A copy of the original edition of ‘ Tartuffe’ 
has been found in the library of Queen’s Col- 
lege, Oxford, by a Fellow of the College, Mr. 
William Markheim. He believes that the book 
was introduced into the College Library by Sir 
Joseph Williamson, the negotiator of the Treaty 
of Ryswik, who was a Fellow of Queen’s College 
in the reign of Charles II. The book is bound 
in vellum, the original French binding of the 
time referred to by Moliére in the ‘Femmes 
Savantes ’:— 
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Il initia & trois gredins dans leur petit cerveau, 
Que pour étre imprimés et relzés en veau, 
Les voila dans |’EKtat d’importantes personnes... 


It contains Moliére’s preface in eighteen un- 
numbered pages, and the extract of the king’s 
privilege with the words ‘‘ Acheué d’imprimer 
pour la premiere fois, le 23. Mars 1669.” The 
text is in ninety-six numbered pages. The 
outer leaf (gummed to the cover) contains the 
following title :— 
LES 
OEVRES 
DE MONSIEVR 
DE MOLIERE 
TOME V. 
A PARIS 
chez IEAN RIBOV, au Palais, vis 4 vis 
la Porte de l’Eglise de la S. Chapelle, 
a Image S. Loiiis. 
M. DC LXIX. 
AVEC PRIVILEGE DV ROY. 
The find appears to be genuine, though a contre- 
facon of the first ‘Tartuffe,’ difficult to tell 
from the original, exists. Booksellers made up 
éditions factices, of which this seems to be one. 
There were more than four volumes, of which 
the first two, published with privilege to Gabriel 
Quinet, are genuine. These two contain, with 
continuous pagination, the ‘‘ Remerciement au 
Roy, les Precieuses Ridicules, Sganarelle, ou le 
Cocu Imaginaire (avec les arguments du sieur de 
Neuf-Villaine), l’Estourdy, le Depit Amoureux, 
les Fascheux, 1’Escole des maris, ]’Escole des 
Femmes, la Critique et la Princesse d’Elide 
avec les Plaisirs de l’isle enchantee.” Ribou 
issued a ‘‘tome iii.” and a ‘‘ tome iv.,” both 
factices, and, as it now appears, a ‘‘tome v.” 
The ‘ Bibliographie Moliéresque ’ of Paul Lacroix 
describes these editions. 

Mr. H. A. Jones has answered at some 
length the letter of Mr. Willard to which we 
last week drew attention. The polemic is at 
present so personal there is no temptation to 
take further part in it. 

A one-act sketch of circus life by Mr. T. G. 
Warren, entitled ‘Houp La !’ has been given at 
the Comedy Theatre. It is unambitious, but 
fairly effective, and is played by Miss Jenny 
Dawson and Mr. Wyes. 

Tue Princess’s Theatre closes this evening. 

A NEw farce, entitled ‘Two in the Bush,’ by 
Mr. Murray Carson, which has been added to 
the bill at the Olympic, has little novelty. The 
author plays with some briskness in his own 
work, ‘Theodora’ remains the piéce de résist- 
ance. 

THE first appearance this year of the Daly 
Company at the Lyceum will take place early 
next month in ‘A Night Off.’ Contrary to 
report, Mr. John Drew remains a member of 
the company. 

TE Opéra Comique will open, under Mr. E. 
Compton’s management, with ‘The American’ 
on the 26th of September. 

A son of Mr. Irving has, it is said, made at 
Birmingham his début on the stage as Snug the 
joiner in a revival by Mr. Benson of ‘A Mid- 
summer Night’s Dream.’ 

Mr. WI.1arp starts this day for America, for 
which country Mr. George Barrett is also on the 
point of embarking. 

A scoot of ballet for girls from sixteen to 
twenty, with Madame Phasey as manager, has 
been established by Sir Augustus Harris at 
Drury Lane. 

Mr. Tree’s Hamlet will first see the light in 
Manchester next month. Mrs. Tree will be 
Ophelia ; Miss Rose Leclercq, Gertrude; and 
Mr. H. Kemble, Polonius. 








To CorresponpEnts.—A,. W. C. R.—W. J.—P. J. V.i— 
C. W. A.—received. 
W. T. S.—You should look at the advertisements. 


No notice can be taken of anonymous communications. 








TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION BY Post. 


For Twelve Months ooo “oe ose ooo i5 3 
For Six Months ... 9. we oo wo & 8 








SAMPSON LOW, MARSTON & CO.’S 
NOVELS. 


————~»—— 


AT ALL LIBRARIES, 
DONALD ROSS of HEIMRA. By 


WILLIAM BLACK, Author of ‘In Far Lochaber,’ ‘A 
oo Thule,’ &c. Second Edition. 3 vols. crown 
8vo. clot 


“ An admirable story.”—Atheneum 
*« One of the very best of Mr. Black’ 's works, and his best is very good 
indeed.” —Illustrated London New 


A MAN’S CONSCIENCE. By Avery 


MACALPINH. 2 vols. crown 8vo. cloth. 


‘“« The studies of character are cleverly consistent throughout, ost Mr. 
Macalpine, with his genial analysis of the feelings, can be pathetic as 
well as humorous....The story is powerfully worked out, and we are 
left in doubt till the last as to the dénotiment.”—Times 

“An extremely interesting and a story. "Scotsman. 

“- decidedly pleasant novel.” 

“Mr. Macalpine’s book is remarka le. for a good description of the 
vast corn lands of Minnesota and the terrible monotony of life in the 
Western States.”— Atheneum. 


STANDARD NOVELS 
FOR SUMMER READING. 


At prices ranging from ONE to SIX SHILLINGS. 
—@e—— 


By WILLIAM BLACK. 


Cloth gilt, Gs. each. 


The STRANGE ADVEN- 
TURES of a HOUSE-BOAT. 


The PENANCE of JOHN 
AN. 





IN SILK ATTIRE. 
A DAUGHTER of HETH. 
THREE FEATHERS. 





LADY SILVERDALE’S | LOG 

SWEETHEART. The NEW PRINCE FOR- 
KILMENY. TUNATUS. 
SUNRISE. 





STAND FAST, CRAIG ROY- 
STON 


. 


IN FAR LOCHABER. 


By R. D. BLACKMORE. 


Price 2s, boards; 28, 6d. cloth. 
LORNA DOONE. (Thirty- | MARY ANERLEY. 





fitth Edition.) CRIPPS the CARRIER. 
CLARA VAUGHAN. CHRISTOWELL. 


By THOMAS HARDY. 


Price 28 beards; 2s. 6d. cloth. 
FAR from the MADLING;The HAND of ETHEL- 
ROWD. | BERTA. 





; TWO ona TOWER. 

The RETURN of 
NATIVE. 

A LAODICEAN. 


The MAYOR of CASTER- 

BRIDGE. the 
The TRUMPET-MAJOR. 
A PAIR of BLUE EYES. 


By FRANK R. STOCKTON. 


Crown 8vo. volumes, various prices, 


The HUNDREDTH MAN.|The CASTING AWAY of 
Mrs. LECKS and Mrs, ALE- 








6s, 
HINE, and The DU- 
The LATE Mrs. NULL. 6. | ShNrus. "Boards, 3 
cloth, 2s. 6d. 


The BEEMAN of ORME. 5s,|_ Cloth. 2s. 6d. 
ARDIS CLAVERDEN. 6s. |” (iitustrated.) 25.62. 
*,* Other Volumes in October. 


By W. CLARK RUSSELL. 


Half-leather, 38. Gd. each. 
AN OCEAN FREE LANCE. | ASAILOR’SSWEETHEART 
The FROZEN PIRATE. | The WRECK of the ‘‘ GROS- 
VENOR.” 





A SEA QUEEN. 

ee ee eee an . HOLDsWwoRTH, 
MY WATCH BELOW. | oo A 

JACK’S COURTSHIP. | BETWIXT 0a FORE- 
A STRANGE VOYAGE. | LANDS. [Shortly. 


By RUDYARD KIPLING. 


Paper covers, 18. each. 
SOLDIERS THREE.)WEE WILLIE WINKLE. 
(Seventh Edition.) (Sixth Edition.) 
The STORY of theGADSBYS. | UNDER the DEODARS, 
(Fifth Edition.) (Fourth Edition.) 
In BLACK and WHITE.|The PHANTOM ’RICK- 
(Sixth Edition.) SHAW. (Third Edition.) 





London : 
Sampson Low, Marston & CoMPANY, Limited, 
St. Dunstan’s House, Fetter-lane, Fleet-street, E,C, 





Ready August 24, price Sixpence, 
I ONGMAN’S MAGAZINE, 
4 SEPTEMBER. 
Contents. 
The MISCHIEF of MONICA. By L. B. Walford. Chaps. 31-39, 
The SPANISH STORY of the ARMADA.—I. By J. A. Froude, 
FIAT. By Aubyn Rattye. 
WEST-NORTH-WEST. By May Kendall. 
ACROSS the KALAHARI DESERT to the BOTLET . 
N’GAMILAND, By H. A Bryden. ees OR 


The THREE FATES. By F. Marion Crawford, Auth ‘ , 
“Dr. Claudius,’&e. Chaps. 13-14. ener ot" Se. Anaey, 


AT the SIGN of the SHIP. By Andrew Lang. 
London: 1: Longmans, Green mn & Co. 


Number 107. 





Ready on ‘the 26th inst., price One Shilling, 
CRIBNER’S MAGAZINE 
SEPTEMBER, 1891. 
Contents. 


DECK geht den a “P. and 0.” LINER. Frontispiece. Drawn by 


ecusnninne LINES of the WORLD. Ridgely Hunt. Lieute y. 
aa y. ee fifth article of the series on Ocean Steamships} "Win 
ustrations. 


‘The Lion gy: on s. 4-6. Robert Louis Stevenson and 
Osbourn n in August. To be continued.) Wi ith ee 
Page Tilectrahee by William Hole. 

ODD AMERICAN HOMES. John R. Spears. Fully Illustrated, 

The CITY of the SACRED BO-TREE—ANURADHAPURA. James 
Ricalton. Ill i from 1 i and Ph phs. 

FOR REMEMBRANCE. Duncan Campbell Scott. 

ADVENTURES AMONG BOOKS. Andrew Lang. 

A CHINA HUNTER in NEW ENGLAND. Alice Morse Ear) 
trations by V. Pérard. _ 

BROWNING'S ASOLO. Felix Moscheles. 
Moscheles. 

“RUN to SEED.” Thomas Nelson Page. 

PRESENT IDEALS of AMERICAN UNIVERSITY LIFE. 
Royce, Professor in Harvard University. 

CAPIAIN JOE and JAMIE. Charles G. D. Roberts. 

The POINT of VIEW :—History-Writing—Emancipating Fiction—' 
Author on Exhibition - ss some ™ 

Frederick Warne & Co. 15, Bedford-street, Strand. 





filustrations by Felix 


Josiah 





PUBLISHED WEEKLY, price 14d. 
HE PUBLISHERS’ CIRCULAR and BOOK. 
SELLERS’ RECORD. (Established 1837.) 
Contents of AUGUST 22 ISSUE. 
A PUBLISHER'S REMINISCENCES of FORTY-EIGHT YEARS AGO. 


wi of TO-DAY: Mr. James Stillie, a vege amy Witk 
Portrait. With Personal ee of Sir Walter Scott 


ANNUALS of SIXTY YEARS A 
The Drawing-Room Sorap Book ‘and The Talisman. 


PORTRAIT of the LATE Mr. GEORGE LOCK. 
‘The INTELLIGENCE of BOOKSELLERS’ ASSISTANTS. 
NOTES and ANNOUNCEMENTS. 
BOOKS of the WEEK.—REVIEWS. 
And all the latest LITERARY and TRADE INTELLIGENCE. 
London: fo, Low, Marston & Co. Limited; and all Booksellers 
and Newsagent 





THIS DAY, ONE SHILLING, 


HARPER’S MAGAZINE. 
SEPTEMBER. 


LETTERS of CHARLES DICKENS to WILKIE 
COLLINS. Edited by Laurence Hutton. 

MUCH ADO ABOUT NOTHING. Andrew Lang. 
With Nine Illustrations. Drawn by Edwin A. Abbey, 


The NEW YORK CHAMBER of COMMERCE. 
Richard Wheatley. Nine Illustrations. 


An IMPERATIVE DUTY. A Novel. (Continued.) 
William Dean Howells. 

PETER IBBETSON. A Novel. Part 4. George 
du Maurier. With Fourteen Illustrations by George dw 
Maurier. 

GLIMPSES of WESTERN ARCHITECTURE. 
CHICAGO.—II. Montgomery Schuyler. Ten Illus- 
trations. 

A WHEAT-FIELD IDYL, A Story. 
Stoddart. 

GERMANY, FRANCE, and GENERAL EURO- 
PEAN POLITICS. M. de Blowitz. 

An UNTOLD STORY of the FLORIDA WAR. 
Harriet Pinckney Huse. 


Elizabeth 


CHINESE SECRET SOCIETIES. Frederick 
Boyle. 

LONDON—PLANTAGENET. Prince and Mer- 
chant. Walter Besant. Sixteen Illustrations by Harry 


Fenn and H. D. Nichols. 
UNDER the MINARETS. F. Hopkirson Smith. 


Thirteen Illustrations, from Paintings and Drawings by 
F. Hopkinson Smith. 


ILL-CONSIDERED UTTERANCES. 


George du Maurier. 


EDITOR'S STUDY. Will'am Dean Howells, The 
Hour of the Short Story—Mr. Garland’s Main- travelled 
Roads—Mr. Davis's Gailegher—Mr. Allen’s Flute ® 
Violin—Mine Own People of Mr. Kipling—Mr. Hardy's 
Group of Noble Dames—Miss Fanny Murire¢’s Felicia. 


Drawn by 





JAMES R. Oscoop, MCILVAINE & CO, 
45, Albemarl.-stieet, W. 
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~ BOOKS FOR HOLIDAY 


BY THE AUTHOR OF ‘MOLLY BAWN.’ 


Fcap. 8vo. pictorial boards, 2s, ; or in limp red cloth, feap. 8vo, 2s. 6d, each. 





Moliy Bawn. | Doris. Faith and Unfaith. 

. . ‘Portia. Lady Branksmere. 

Mrs. Geonirey. | Loys, Lord Beresford, and 
Airy Fairy Lilian. Beauty's Daughters. ae on ’ 
Rossmoyne. ‘Green Pleasure and Grey Grief. Under-Currents. 


BY HOLME LEE. 


In pictorial covers, fcap. 8vo. 28. each. 
| The Wortlebank Di:ry. Katherine’s Trial. 
‘Basil Godfrey’s Caprice. Mr. Wynyard’s Ward. 
Maude Talbot. The Beautiful Miss Barrington. 
iCountry Stories. ‘Ben Milner’s Wooing. 


BY GEORGE GISSING. 


Fcap. 8vo. pictorial boards, 2s, each ; or limp red cloth, 28. 6d. each, 
Demos: a Story of Socialist — A Life’s Morning. | The Nether World. 


in England. 
Also Thyrza, crown 8vo. 6s., and New Grub Street, 3 vols. post 8vo. 


BY THE AUTHOR OF ‘MEHALAH.’ 


Fcap. 8vo. pictorial boards, 2s. each ; or limp red cloth, 2s. 6d. each. 


Mehalsh: a Story of the Salt)Court Royal. John Herring: a West of England 
— Richard Cable, the Lightship- Romance. 


The Gaverocks. 
BY W. E. NORRIS. 


Fcap. 8vo. pictorial boards, 2s, each ; or limp red cloth, 2s. 6d. each, 


Heaps of Money. | Matrimony. | No New Thing. 
Mademoiselle de Mersac. Adrian Vidal. 


BY LEIGH HUNT. 


Fcap. 8vo. limp green cloth, or cloth boards, gilt top, 2s. 6d. each. 


Imagination and Fancy; or,|Men, Women, and Books: a, Witand Humour. Selected from 
Selections from the English Poets. Selection of Sketches, Essays, and the English Poets. 


The Town : its Memoriable Cha-|_ Critica! Memoirs. A Jar of Honey from Mount 
racters and Events. Illustrated. |Table Talk. To which are added HYBLA; or, Sweets from Sicily in 


a “ Imaginary Conversations of Popeand Particular, and Pastoral Poetry in 
Autotiography of Leigh Hunt.| —switt. Fe = General. “ 


BY THE SISTERS BRONTE. 


Fcap. 8vo. limp green cloth, or cloth boards, gilt top, 2s. 6d. each. 
Jane Eyre. Wuthering Heights and Agnes, Villette. 
GREY. 


Shirley. |The Professor: and Poems. The Tenant of Wildfell Hall. 


*,* Also the LIBRARY EDITION, in Seven Volumes, crown 8vo, illustrated, 5s. each; and the POCKET 
EDITION, with Frontispiece to each Volume, bound in half-cloth, with cut or uncut edges, 1s. 6d. 


each, 
BY MRS. GASKELL. 


Fcap. 8vo. limp green cloth, or cloth boards, gilt top, 2s. 6d. each. 
Wives and Daughters. | Cranford, and other Tales. Lizzie Leigh, and other Tales. 
North and South. | Mary Barton, and other Tales, Life of Charlotte Bronte. 
Sylvia’s Lovers. Ruth, and other Tales. 


*,” Also the POCKET EDITION, in Eight Volumes, small fcap. 8vo. bound in half-cloth, cut or uncut 
edges, 1s.6d. per Volume ; or the ILLUSTRATED EDITION, Seven Volumes, crown 8vo. 38. 6d. each. 


Also, uniform with the above, a large number of Novels by Popular Writers, 
and in crown 8vo. size, limp red cloth, 2s, 6d. each. 
Jess, By H. Riper Hacearp. | Vice Versa. By F. ANSTEY. A Fallen Idol. By F. anstey. 


ix Menths in the Ranks; or A Bride from the Bush. By 
the Gentleman Private. E. W. HORNUNG. 


Against Wind and Tide. 
Sylvan Holt’s Daughter. 
Kathie Brande. 

Warp and Woof. 

Annis Warleigh’s Fortunes. 











"|The Pariah. By F. ANsTEY. 


*,* Messrs. SMITH, ELDER, & CO. witl be happy to send, post free on application, a copy of their Cata- 
logue, containing a list of 1s., 18.6d., 2¢,, 2s. 6d., 3s, 6d., 58., and 6s. Popular Novels, together with a 
large number of Miscellaneous Works. 

Among the Authors whose works are comprised in the Popular Novels Series are the following :— | 

H. Rider Haggard, F, Anstey, Mrs. Oliphant, D. Christie Murray, James Payn, George Gissing, the Author | 


of ‘Molly Bawn,’ the Author of ‘John Herring,’ W. E. Norris, Hamilton Aidé, Anthony ‘lrollope, Mrs. | 
Gaskell, Holme Lee, the Bronté Sisters, &c. 





READING. 


On AUGUST 26 (SIXPENCE), New Series, No. 99, 


| THE CORNHILL MAGAZINE, 
for SEPTEMBER, containing ‘The NEW 
RECTOR,’ by the Author of ‘The House 
of the Wolf, Chaps, 10-to 13.—‘ ADVER- 
TISING in CHINA,’ —‘ DETECTED 
CULPRITS.’—‘The BATTLE of COPEN- 
HAGEN: a Danish Account of the Action.” 
—ABOVE PROOF’—COUSINS 
GERMAN.’—‘The WHITE COMPANY,’ 
by A. Conan Doyle, Author of ‘ Micah 
Clake,’ Chaps. 25 to 28, 


RURAL ENGLAND. 


“A series of books of really incomparable fresh- 
ness and interest.”—Atheneum, 


“ Books unsurpassed in power of observation and 
sympathy with natural objects by anything that 
has appeared since the days of Gilbert White.” 

Daily News. 


WORKS BY THE LATE 
RICHARD JEFFERIES. 


NEW EDITION, with 
Editi 





all the Illustrations of the former 
on. Crown 8vo. 5s. 


THE GAMEKEEPER AT HOME; 


Or, SKETCHES of NATURAL HISTORY and RURAL 
LIFE. 

“Delightful sketches......The lover of the country can 
hardly fail to be fascinated whenever he may happen to 
open the pages. It is a book to read and keep for reference, 
and should be on the shelves of every country gentle- 
man’s library.”—Saturday Review, 


NEW EDITION. Crown 8vo. 5s. 


ROUND ABOUT A GREAT ESTATE, 


“To read a book of his is really like taking a trip into some 
remote part of the country, where the surroundings of life 
remain very much what they were thirty or forty years ago. 
Mr. Jefferies has made up a very pleasant volume. ’—Globe, 


NEW EDITION. Crown 8vo. 6s, 


WILD LIFE IN A SOUTHERN 
COUNTY. 


“A volume which is worthy of a place beside White's 
‘Selborne.’ In closeness of observation, in power of giving 
a picture far beyond the power of a mere word-painter, he is 
the equal of the Selborne rector—perhaps his superior. The 
author’s observations of man is as close and as true as his 
o' servation of the lower animals. This isa book to read and 
to treasure.”—Atheneum, 


Crown 8vo. 5s. 


THE AMATEUR POACHER. 


‘*We have rarely met with a book in which so much that 
is entertaining is combined with matter of real practical 
worth. This fascinating and interesting volume is the work 
of a man of keen and cultured observation, and will afford 
delight and instruction to all.”—Graphie, 


NEW EDITION. Crown 8vo. 7s. 6d. 
HODGE AND HIS MASTERS. 
‘‘The one great charm of Mr. Jefferies’s writings may be 
summed up in the single word ‘graphic.’ He has a rare 


power o* description, and in ‘ Hodge and his Masters’ we find 
plenty of good reading.” —Standard. 


NEW EDITION OF ‘WOODLAND, MOOR, AND 
STREAM.’ 


Recently published, SECOND EDITION, crown &vo. 5s. 


WOODLAND,*: MOOR, and STREAM ; 
Being the NOTES of a NATURALIST. 
Edited by J. A. OWEN. 





‘As a specimen of word-painting the description of the 
quaint old fishing village close to the edge of the North 
Kent marshes can hardly be surpassed....... The book is 


| capitally written, full of good stories, and thoroughly com- 


mendab!e.”— Atheneum, 


London: SMITH, ELDER & CO. 15, Waterloo-place. 
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NOTES AND QUERIES. 


SEVENTH SERIES. 


THIS WEEK'S NUMBER (August 22) contains— 
NOTES :—Thomas Moore—Smith’s ‘ Dictionary ef the Bible’—Biblio- 
phy of Chess—‘Icon Basilike "—Literary Curiosity—Soho—Cecil 
famil —“The crow, with voice of care”"—Remarkable Parallel— 
Captain James? Cook—Se’ soon gs series Scala Perfectionis '—W. 
a acme eller Family—Flaskisable—Banqueting 


QUERIES :—Early eee — John Carmichael — Gamekeepers— 
the E Serjeant’s Ring—Punishments in French 
Army—W: ho was “ White Eyes”?—Portrait of Lord Chief Justice 
Green—Dwight Family — Churchill’s ‘Rosciad '—L ichgates— Last 
Abbot of Glastonbury—Poems on the Cat—Guido's ‘ Aurora ’—‘ Gen- 
tleman’s Libra — Moliére — Oriental Dagger — ‘ Dr. — - 
“ After-game at Irish "—Christmas Coffer—Vassall—Old L 
REPLIES :—English Pronunciation of iP cna i Rs Ta 
“One who dweilleth by ~ castled Rhine”—Knights of the Swan— 
Shadow—Songs—Seal of H.M. Almonry—Passage in Wordsworth— 
Translation of Rabelais— Dromedary — Portrait of Fielding—The 
O'Gorman Mahon—Motto on Picture—‘ Watching how the cat 
umps” — Underground Passages — Pigeons: No Gall—Huish— 
obinson, Bishop of London— Field Names — Socialism — Kilt— 
Masonic Word—Snarrynge—Counts of the Holy Roman Empire— 
Author of Song—Sulky—Chichester Cathedral—W: omen Bar 
Thunderstorm in Winter—Garth’s ‘ Dispensary * '—‘‘ Clever devils ”— — 
Kanape—Buhl—Vice-Admiral Denis—“‘To pay the debt of nature” 
—Maori War—Virginia—Stocks. 

NOTES on BOOKS: — Dr. Atkinson's ‘Forty Years in a Moorland 
Parish ’—Leland’ 's ‘Works of Heinrich Heine ’"—Jewett’s ‘ Normans’ 
—Worthy’s ‘ Devonshire Parishes,’ Vol. I1.—Wright’s ’ Works of 
Shakespeare ’"—Airy’ 8 *Text-Book of English History '—Ditchfield’s 
‘Old English Sports.’ 

Notices to Correspondents, &c. 





LAST WEEK’S NUMBER (August 15) contains— 

NOTES :—Descendants of Knox—Epitaphs—Beaumont Family—Cham- 
berlen and the Forceps—Commence to: Purist—W indermere—J. 
Abernethy—Mary Tudor—‘ The Herald ’—Blizzard—Christmas — 
the Puritans—‘Encyclopedia Britannica ’—Lancaster — ‘The 
mortal Pun—Epitaph—Intimating One had had enough Tea. “Hints 
to Farmers—Rackrented Tenants. 

QUERIES :—Sceptre of Longevity—Mrs. Manley—Thornton : Senoke— 
Janssen: Keulen—Frowyk Family—Rev. W. Moore—Rarlinch 
Priory—Arms on a Bowl—Obins Family—Easter senha a ore 
—Lincoln’s Inn Fields—Wreck of the beng — The little 
smith of N. ¢hors—-W. andering Jew— 
Peyto Famiiy—Lord Clyde—Scotch eae ine s Rebellion 
—Masonic Word—Heraldic—Haymarket—Playdon Family—Rushton 
Family—Authors Wanted. 

REPLIES :—Drawing, Hanging, and ae A ap Postils’ 
ree dag ee Ye gt Family—Bedford —S. —De Leybourne 
Famil ae earony bo Early Aegean "Domett and Brown- 
ing—Penlington Family—‘‘ Oh Liberté”—Harcourt of Pendley—St. 
Constantine — D'Israeli—Folk-lore —Chicksand Priory —Goudge— 
Rake—Earldom of Carrick—Ancient Walled ‘Towns—Mac Donell of 
Glengar: Paraphrase of Poem—Wright's ‘Rutland’—Source of 
Verse — Quotation — Coco—Game of Troco—Orr of Barrowtield— 
Manners Pedigree—Coin—Allhallows Barking Church—Volunteers— 
De Assartis—Words in Worcestershire Wills — Centenarianism— 
Parish Registers — Colonel Thornhill — Mithraism— ‘The ‘Cock 
Tavern ”—Authors Wanted 

NOTES on BOOKS :—Dr. Codrington’ 's ‘Mi jan A and 
Folk-lore’—Worsley’s ‘Dawn of the Reformation aMayo's Rani. 
cipal Records of the Borough of Shaftesbury ’—Wheatley’s ‘Story of 

the Imitatio Christi.’ 


Notices to Correspondents, &c. 








THE NUMBER for AUGUST 8 contains— 

OTES :—The Union Jack—‘ Dictionary of National Biography '—Errors 

of Authors — Heirs of Montezuma — Thronged — Stone Coftins— 

“Trust” Rhymes—T. Bray—Garth’s ‘ Dispensary '—Parallel Passages 

pita: h on a Silent Man—St. Swithin: London Stone—Ewe— 
Squab Pie—‘“ Styed.” 

QUERIES :—Name of Writer Wanted—Emmante! Geibel—Ely Portrait 
of Shakspeare — Translations of Tennyson — Colonel Burleigh — 
“‘Cooke’s Pocket Editions’ eg ie Chronicle— Mary Hewitt— 
ee Lane —‘ Poetic Essays ’—T. R. Kemp and Rey. 

aker—Early Jews in 


ng—Snow Crystals—N. Vani reland—Jethro 
Tull sexed yidows—Origin of Buhl—Sermons =f Martin Luther 
teel Engravings— Whitsun Day—Adkinson apy 


naman -—Chancer and Eweline—Austrian (oe = 
Early Venetian Press—Thunderstorm in Winter—Tal a 
Mary Breton—H. Jenkins— Women Barbers — R: aste coc 
Plays—Sir P. Denis—T. G. Wainewright—The ‘Fall "—Skellum— 
Merchants’ Marks—Cradle-land—Willis’s Rooms—Refusal of Knight- 
hood—List of Officers—‘‘ Blood is thicker ao aig ok "—G. Clarke— 
Lee, de Ancestry — Hussar — Byron’s Town House — Nash’s 
‘Menaphbon ’—‘ Of the Trewnes of the Christian Religion ’"—T. H 
and the Lute—The Royal Maunday—Plant-lore—Enigma—Hats— 
Ange Priory ster—A few: Several—Barbadoes Records— 
The White Harvest Foe al made out of wax”—Old English 

Bi “The School "—Fore-bespeaks. 

seobige on BOOKS :—Duckett's ‘ Documents relating to the Hostages 
ef John, King o' of France’— Hartshorne’s ‘Hanging in Chains '— 
Palgrave’s ‘ Dictionary of Political Economy ’—Wilson’s ‘ Memorials 

of Edinburgh '—Magazines of the Montb. 


Notices to Correspondents, &c. 





THE NUMBER for AUGUST 1 contains— 
NOTES :—The Segoe Te Bibliography—St. Helen’s, Bishops- 
te—Locusts—Toledo’d—J Ford: Francois Coppée—Horsing 
stones—The O'Gorman Mahon—Franking — Irish Superstition— 
R. Jones, Comedian—R. de Keleseye—Bi-monthly—‘ The Spark.’ 

QUERIES :— Counts of the Holy Roman Empire—Colonies—Thunder- 
storm in Winter—T. Bennet— Bolingbroke Castle—Black-Letter 
Bible—Shakspeare’s Portrait—‘ Huntingtower '—Hollar—W. Clarke 
—Source of Verse Wanted—Mithraism—Book Wanted—Key. W. 
Liloyd—Howard Family—Rustic a7 eo The Bridesmaid '—Parish 
Registers—Goldwyer—Passage in Wordsworth—Talpack : Indamira : 
Jere : Seyes: Patonee : Jowring. 

REPLIES :—Calderon’s ‘St. Elizabeth '—The Vineyards, Bath — Punc- 
tators—Chapter and Verse—Author Wanted—‘ T; and bob- 
tail "—“ Priest "—‘‘Every bullet has its billet’ '—Addison 
= rnican System —Lynx-eyed—Anathema Cup— Proverb—St. 

Kilda—Seventeenth Century Notes—‘‘Out and out”—‘Image of 
both Churches "— Lillibullero’'—T. & Kempis and Dante—Egerton— 
Funeral Medals—Addison’s Wife—Tooth-brushes—Old Christmas 
a ht—‘ The Star-spangled Banner "—Epitaph on ‘Tobacco—Burlesque 

cials—‘ In Memoriam '—Gilbert de Gand—John, Lord Belasyse— 
iesteen~Sevmesnaae<iaior Family—Authors ‘Wanted. 

ae on BOOKS :—Fowler’s * Coucher Book of Selby ’—Lady Lech- 

mere’s ‘Prayers of the Orthodox Eastern Church '—Westermarck’s 

Saat} of Human Marriage’ — Morley’s ‘English; Writers,’ 


on the 


Notices to Correspondents, &c. 


Published by JoHN C. FRANCIS, 
22, Took’s-court, Cursitor-street, Chancery-lane, 








“ LEARNED, CHATTY, USEFUL.”—Atheneum, 


“THAT DELIGHTFUL REPOSITORY OF FORGOTTEN LORE, ‘NOTES AND QUERIES. 


Edinburgh Revier, 


Every Saturday, of any Bookseller or Newsagent in England, price 4d,; or free by post to the 
Continent, 43d. 


NOTES AND QUERIES. 


A MEDIUM OF INTERCOMMUNICATION FOR LITERARY MEN AND 
GENERAL READERS. 


Subscription, 10s, 3d, for Six Months; 20s. 6d. for Twelve Months, including postage, 





The Sixth Series of NoTEs AND QUERIES, complete in 12 vols, price 10s. 6d. each Volume, con. 
tains, in addition to a great variety of similar Notes and Replies, Articles of Interest on the following 


Subjects :— 
English, Irish, and Scottish History. 


The Plagues of 1605 and 1625—Wolves in England— 
Prices in the Middle Ages—Executions of 1745—The 
‘*Meal Tub Plot”—Episcopacy in Scotland — English 
Roman Catholic Martyrs—Hereward le Wake—Hiding- 
Places of Charles IlL.—Where did Edward II. die?— 
Battle between Armies of Suetonius and Boadicea — 
William III. at the Battle of the Boyne—‘ The Green 
Bag”—Confidential Letters to James II. about Ireland— 
Anne Boleyn’s Heart—Hubert de Burgh—Henry Martin 
the Regicide—Lord Hussey and the Lincolnshire Re- 
bellion. 


Biography. 
Luis de Camoens— Thomas Bell—Cromwell—William 
Penn—Nell Gwynne—Coleridge—Curll the Bookseller— 
Sir John Cheke—Gibson, Bishop of London—Thorpe the 
Architect—Sir Richard Whittington—Charles Wolfe. 


Bibliography and Literary History. 
Shakspeariana—Chap-Book Notes—‘‘ Adeste Fideles”— 
“The Land of the Leal”—John Gilpin—‘ Reynard the 
Fox ’—‘“‘ Lead, kindly Light”—Rabelais—London Pub- 
lishers of 18th Century—The Welsh Testament —The 
Libraries of Balliol, All Souls’, Brasenose, and Queen’s 
Colleges, Oxford—Key to ‘Endymion ’—Early Roman 
Catholic Magazines—Stuart Literature—The Libraries of 
Eton, and Trinity College, Cambridge—‘‘ Dame Europa” 
Bibliography — Unpublished Letters of Dr. Johnson— 
“Rock of Ages”—‘ Eikon Basilike Deutera ’—William 
of Tyre—Bibliography of Skating—‘The Book’—Notes 
on the ‘ Religio Medici’—Authorship of the ‘ Imitatio’ 
—Tristram Shandy—Critical Notes of Charles Lamb. 


Popular Antiquities and Folk-lore. 
Slavonic Mythology —Folk-lore of Leprosy — Lycan- 
thropy—North Italian Folk-lore— Friday unlucky for 
Marriage —West Indian Superstitions—‘* Milky Way ”— 
Folk-lore of Birds—Feather Superstition—Medical and 
Funeral Folk-lore, 


Poetry, Ballads, and Drama. 

The Drama in Ireland—‘Tom Jones’ on the French 
Stage—‘ Auld Robin Gray’—‘ Harpings of Lena’— 
MS. of Gray’s ‘Elegy’—The ‘ Mystery’ of 8. Panta- 
leon—Rogers’s ‘Pleasures of Memory’—‘ Blue bonnets 
over the Border”—Swift’s Verses on his own Death— 
Tennyson’s ‘ Palace of Art’—Ballad of ‘William and 
Margaret’—The Australian Drama—Poem by J. M. 
Neale —Shelley’s ‘Ode to Mont Blanc’—Hymns by 
Chas. Wesley—‘ Cross Purposes’—Tennyson’s ‘ Dream 
of Fair Women ’—‘ Logie o’ Buchan.’ 


Popular and Proverbial Sayings. 
“To rule the roast ”"—‘‘ Licked into shape”—‘‘ Bosh ” 
—Joining the majority—Up to snuff—‘‘To the bitter 
end”—Conspicuous by his absence—Play old Goose- 
berry —‘“‘The grey mare is the better horse” — Bred 


and born—Drunk as David’s sow— Cut off with a 


shilling—Tin =money—Getting into a scrape. 
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Philology. 
Tennis — Puzzle — Rickets—American Spelling—Snob— 
Jolly—Boycotting—Argosy—Jennet—Bedford — Maiden 
in Place-names—Deck of Cards—Masher—Belfry—Brag 
—Bulrush — Tram — Hearse — Whittling — Beef-eater— 
Boom—At bay. 

Genealogy and Heraldry. 
The Arms of the Popes—Courtesy Titles—Rolls of Arms 
—Book-plates—Earldom of Mar—Arms of the See of 
York—Fitzhardinges of Berkeley—Heraldic Differences 
— Barony of Valoines — Colonial Arms — Earldom of 
Ormonde—The Violet in Heraldry—Arms of Vasco da 
Gama—Seal of the Templars—Earldom of Suffolk, 


Fine Arts. 
Hogarth’s only Landscape—The ‘Hours’ of Raphael— 
Rubens’s ‘Daniel and the Lions’—Early Gillrays— 
Retzsch’s Outlines—Portraits of Byron—Velasquez and 
his Works—Tassie’s Medallions—Copley’s ‘Attack on 
Jersey.’ 


Ecclesiastical Matters. 
The Revised Version—Pulpits—The Episcopal Wig- 
Vestments—Temporal Power of Bishops—Easter Sepul- 
chres—Canonization—The Basilican Rite—The Scottish 
Office—Tulchan Bishops—Seventeenth Century “ Indul- 
gence”—The ‘‘Month’s Mind”—Olergy hunting in 
Scarlet—The Irish Hierarchy—Libraries in Churches— 
Lambeth Degrees—Fifteenth Century Rood-screens- 
Franciscans in Scotland—Bishops of Dunkeld—Prayer- 
Book Rule for Easter—Fur Tippets—The Church in the 
Channel Isles—Metrical Psalms—Order of Adminis 
tration. 


Classical Subjects. 
‘Persii Satire’—Roman Arithmetic—The Alastor of 
Augustus—“ Acervus Mercurii”—‘‘ Vescus” in Georgics, 
iii. 1735—Oppian—Juvenal’s Satire ii.—Transliteration of 
Iliad i.—Aristophanes’ ‘ Rane ’—Simplicius on Epic 
tetus—Tablet of Cebes—Imitative Verse—‘‘ Felix quem 
faciunt,” &c. 

Topography. 

Grub-street—Porta del Popolo— Turk’s Head” Bagnio 
—The Old Corner of St. Paul’s Cathedral—Thames 
Embankments—Statue in Brasenose Quadrangle—Middle 
Temple Lane—Ormond-street Chapel—Roman Villa at 
Sandown—Ashburnham House—Carew Castle—Rushton 
Hall, Westenhaugh—Welton House. 


Miscellaneous. 
Christian Names—Election Colours—Buried Alive—O. 5. 
—Ladies’ Clubs—Zoedone—Berkeley-square Mystety- 
Wife Selling—The Telephone—Scrutin de Liste—Croc- 
dile’s Tears—Jingo—The Gipsies—Hell-Fire Club—Tarot 
—Tobacco in England—Sea Sickness unknown to the 
Ancients—Names of American States—Carucate—Femalé 
Soldiers and Sailors—Mistletoe—Giants—Jewesses and 
Wigs—Memories of Trafalgar—Green Eyes—Beaumot- 
tague—Secret Chambers in Ancient Houses—The Bont 
parte-Patterson Marriage—Ace of Spades—Wig Curlers 
Female Churchwardens—The Opal—House of Key 
Church Registers— Arm-in-arm—E, 0, — Napoleon's 
Legacy to Cantillon, 
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Published Monthly. Subscription, 2s. 6d. perannum. Specimen Copy, 23d. post free, 


F A M E: 


A JOURNAL FOR ADVERTISERS. 


CONTENTS OF NO. I. 

BOLD ADVERTISEMENT. By Joseph Hatton. STRAY SHOTS. By Artemas Ward. 

ADVERTISING in TIME of WAR. By H. Sutherland | BILL-POSTING.—INSETS.—TRUTH and TRADE MARKS. 
—TRADE MARK LAW.—ADVERTISEMENT LAW.— 





Edwards. 
SOME BENEFICENT ASPECTS of ADVERTISING. By NEWSPAPERS and ADVERTISING. — An AMERI- 
Godfrey Turner. CAN’S APPEAL for DISPLAY.—A WELL-WRITTEN 
ADVERTISING among the LATIN RACES. By Richard a CORRESPONDENCE. — PRIZE COMPETI- 
Davey: NS. 


We solicit Contributions and Correspondence on all subjects of interest to Advertisers. 
Many well-known authorities on Advertising in its relation to Journalism have already promised their signed Contribu- 


_ Address Epitor, Fame Office, 174, Fleet-street, E.C. 


THE WORISHOFEN WATER CURE. 
ONLY .AUTHORIZED ENGLISH TRANSLATION. 


MY WATER CUBE. 


As Tested through more than Thirty Years, and Described for the Healing of Diseases and the Preservation of Health. 


By SEBASTIAN KNEIPP, 
Parish Priest of Wérishofen (Bavaria). 





With a Portrait and other Illustrations. Translated from the Thirtieth German Edition by A. de F. 


Crown 8vo. 5s. 
WILLIAM BLACKWooD & Sons, Edinburgh and London, 


THE STANDARD WORK ON WHIST. 


NEW EDITION (NINETEENTH), cap. 8vo. cloth, gilt extra, price 5s. handsomely printed in Red and Black, 


THE LAWS AND PRINCIPLES OF WHIST. 


By “CAVENDISH.” 
With an Appendix on American Leads, 








Just out, 8vo. paper covers, price 6d. 


AMERICAN LEADS SIMPLIFIED. 
By “ CAVENDISH.” 





SECOND EDITION NOW READY. 


WORDSWORTH’'S GRAVE, AND OTHER POEMS. 


By WILLIAM WATSON. Frontispiece, feap. 8vo. half bound, paper boards, 3s. 6d. 


“NOTE ON A NEW POET 
“Mr. William Watson has set forth a dainty volume of poems entitled ‘ Wordsworth’ s Grave,’ which has found readers 
and admirers, no doubt, since the edition is now well-nigh exhausted, but which, nevertheless, has failed as yet to obtain in 
full the high recognition it deserves in critical quarters. It was only the other day, indeed, that Mr. Howells chanced u ~ 
it, and spoke for it a few words of hearty commendation from the editor's chair in Harper’s ; only the other day that 
Walter Besant picked it up in a friend’s house, and wrote well of it thereafter in the Author (the journal of our trades waien} 
asarare and precious treasure of contemporary poetry.”—GRANT ALLEN, in the Fortnightly Review, August. 


THE PSEUDONYM LIBRARY. 
Paper, 1s. 6d. ; cloth, 2s. 
THE BEST BOOKS FOR HOLIDAY READING; HANDY FOR THE POCKET IN SIZE AND SHAPE. 
‘Delightful books to hold.”—Saturday Review. ** Dainty little volumes.”—Atheneum, 
1 MADEMOISELLE IXE. By Lanoe Falconer. Seventh ; 4. The SCHOOL of ART. Second Edition. 





tion. 5. AMARYLLIS. Second Edition. 
4 The STORY of ELEANOR LAMBERT. Second Edition. | 6. The HOTEL D'ANGLETERRE, and other Stories. By 
3,4 MYSTERY of the CAMPAGNA, and A SHADOW Falconer, Author of ‘ Mademoiselle Ixe.’ Second Edit. 


ona WAVE. Second Edition. 7. A RUSSIAN PRIEST. Second Edition. 
London: T. FISHER UNWIN, Paternoster-square, E.C. 


NOTES AND QUERIES. 


The VOLUME, JANUARY to JUNE, 1891, 


WITH THE INDEX, 








Price 108. 6d, cloth boards, 


Is NOW noe AyD S, 
*,* Te Index is now ready, price 6d,; by pcst, 64d, Also Cases for Binding, price 1s.; by post, 


Published ty JOHN C, FRANCIS, 22, Took’s-court, Cursitor-street, Chancery-lane, E.C. 








“A REAL want seems to be supplied by The 
STATUTORY ‘TRUST INV. bapa GUIDE, by RICHARD 
MARRACK, Barrister-at-Law, assisted by F. C. MATHIESON & SONS 
(financial statisticians). The object of the ‘book is to inform trustees 
and bénéficiares, by means of a detailed list, of the securities in which 
they are allowed to invest by statuto: authority. without any authority 
whatever from their settlements. It is not the first manual of the class, 
but it is the first in which a list of investments actually available under 
the statute has been prepared by (financial statisticians) ; and combined 
with a statement by a lawyer of the law relating to them.”—Times. 
Just published, 232 pages, feap. 8vo. 4s. net. 


Amer, Lincoln’s Inn Gateway, Carey-street, W.C. 





Now ready, price 6s. 6d. net, 


HE CAMBRIDGE UNIVERSITY CALENDAR 

for 1891. With Corrections and Additions, including the New 
Regulations for the General and Special Examinations for the Ordi inary 
A. , and those for the Two New Special Examinations in Mathe- 
matics and Classi cs, &c. 


Cambridge: Deighton Bell & Co. London: os Bell & Sons. 


([RISCHLER & CO.’S LIST of NEW BOOKS. 


Now ready, at all Booksellers’ and Libraries, 


‘RENCH FICTION of TO-DAY. By Madame 
Joo VAN DE VELDE. Beautifully illustrated with 12 pcan In 

vols. 

Daily News says :—‘‘ Madame Van de Velde has written two serious, 
yet light and amusing, volumes on ‘French Fiction of To-Day.’ The 
authoress renders full justice to the exquisite sense of style in most 
French fiction.” 

Glasgow Herald says :—“ Readers will gather from the book more in- 
formation regarding contemporary French novelists than from any 
other single book with which we are acquainted.” 








BY THE AUTHOR OF ‘THE SCUDAMORES.’ 

J ARDYNE'S WIFE. By C. J. Wits, 8 vols. 

Mica mayen says :—‘ Judged as a novel, the work is exceeding] 
clever. odies of the characters introduced are gems in the! 
way. ‘Altoge er the novel is very enjoyable.” 
F OR the DEFENCE. Paper Cover, One Shilling; 

cloth boards, Eighteenpence. 

Dundee Advertiser says:—‘‘A clever and ingeniously constructed 

story.” 


Gentlewoman says :—‘‘ Mr. Farjeon’s name is always a guarantee fora 
sto. m with a strong sensational interest and a great amount of ori- 
ginalit y.” 


NEW BOOK BY B. L. FARJEON. 


NEW PRIZE NOVEL. ONE SHILLING. 
YHE ONLY WITNESS. By E. J. Goopmar, 


Author of ‘Too Curious,’ ‘ Paid in His ore Coin,’ 
PRIZES of 301., 151., and 5 
are offered by the Publishers for the ‘three best solutions of the 
mystery contained in this story and to be revealed in the last chapter, 
at present placed in a sealed boar and phan sited in the hands of 
Mr. GEORGE AUGUSTUS SALA. 
Fa pa News says :—‘‘ The Appt is highly sensational and the y= A 
ments are of so startling a character, and are told with such te’ 
pen otay that when-the early chapters are read one hurries on to the 
last with ever-growing curiosity and rness. The break is made at 
a — which plunges the reader into endless conjectures.” 
ALTER Besant says :—‘‘It is a story worthy of Gaboriau.” 


Trischler & Co. 18, New Bridge-street, Blackfriars. 


ACCIDENTS 


AT ALL TIMES—IN ALL PLACES, 
INSURED AGAINST BY THE 


RAILWAY PASSENGERS’ ASSURANCE 
COMPANY. 


Established 1849. Capital £1,000,000. 
64, Cornhill, London. 


W. D. MASSY, 
HER | secretaries. 


SIX PER CENT. PREFERENCE £5 SHARES 


WITH BONUS 
ENTITLING TO FURTHER SHARE OF PROFITS. 


The LINOTYPE COMPANY, Limited, invite APPLICATIONS for 
ALLOTMENTS of the unallotted balance of the above SHARES, 

ble in 1/. instalments every two months. Taterest: covered by 
existing income. For further particulars apply to the Company’s 


JACOB BRIGHT, M.P., Chairman. 

W. C. THOMASON, Secretary. 
Offices—6, Sergeants’ Inn, Fleet-street, London, E.C. 
Works—Manchester. 


[He LINOTYPE COMPOSING MACHINE. 


“It is to the printing business of the present day what the inventions 
of Guttenberg and Caxton were to the primitive writing systems of the 

fifteenth century.” 

“A machine from which I cannot but anticipate effects equally 
extensive and beneficial to mai a d.” 

The Right Hon. W. E. Giapstonz, M.P. 

One leading Daily ewsnene’s which has used the Lesage be about 
four years, and now has Forty-two Machines in operation, claims that 
it has saved about 70 per cent. (or 16,380/.) in wages per annum, and a 
further sum which it previously spent in renewals of type. 

A number of Linotype Machines are now in use in the offices of 

aimed Daily Newspapers in Great Britain. 


ALEEN’S SOLID LEATHER 
PORTMANTEAUS. 











ALLEN’S VICTORIA DRESSING BAG. Cash 
ALLEN’S STRONG DRESS BASKETS. Discount, 
ALLEN’S NEW GLADSTONE BAG. 10 per cent. 


ALLEN’S NEW CATALOGUE of 500 Articles for Continental Travel- 
ling, post free. 
37, West Strand, London. 


INNEFORD’S MAGNESIA, 
The best remedy for 
ACIDITY of the STOMACH, HEARTBURN, 
HEADACHE, GOUT, 
and INDIGESTION, 
And Safest Aperient = Delicate Constitutions, Ladies, 
hildren, and Infants. 


DINNEFORD'S MAGNESIA. 
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GREAT WORK ON LONDON POVERTY. 





Just published, cloth, 21s. complete, 


LABOUR AND LIFE OF THE PEOPLE. 





VOLUME II. 


LONDON CONTINUED. 


Edited by Charles Booth. 


WITH APPENDIX AND LARGE COLOURED MAPS UNDER A SEPARATE COVER, 





CONTENTS. 


Part 1. LONDON STREET BY STREET. 
CHAPTER. 
1. INTRODUCTION o a 


2, STATISTICS of POVERTY ... me ~ 
3. CLASSIFICATION and DESCRIPTION of STREETS. __,, 
4. BLOCKS of MODEL DWELLINGS— 
(i.) STATISTICS , 
(ii.) INFLUENCE on CHARACTER 
(iii.) SKETCH of LIFE in BUILDINGS. 
(iv.) SAMPLE BLOCKS. 


Part 2. CENTRAL LONDON. 
CHAPTER. 


1, DESCRIPTION ... 


2. TAILORING and BOOTMAKING— 
(i.) COMPARISON WITH EAST LONDON, 


(ii.) WEST-END TAILORING—MEN’S 
WORK... - 


The Epiror. 


. JAMES MacpoNALD. 


(iii.) WEST-END TAILORING—WOMEN’S ’S 
WORK... — Crara E. Conzet. 
8. COVENT GARDEN bie E, C. Grey, 
4. COMMON LODGING-HOUSES ses R. A. Vatpy. 


5. HOMELESS MEN. 


6. CENTRAL LONDON and other DISTRICTS 
COMPARED see 


Gro. E, ARKELL. 
Octavia Hitt, 


A Lavy Resment, 


The Eprror. 


The Eprror. 


Marearet A, Trrrarp and the Eprror. 


Part 3. SOUTH AND OUTLYING LONDON, &c. 


CHAPTER. 
1, SOUTH LONDON 
2. BATTERSEA 
3. OUTLYING LONDON NORTH of the 
THAMES , 


4, MIGRATION ne fon Vol. I.) 
Part 4. LONDON CHILDREN. 
CHAPTER. 


1, CLASSIFICATION. 
2, ELEMENTARY EDUCATION, 


The Eprrog. 
.» GraHamM Batrovr, 


Jesse ARGYLE, 
H. Lr. Sura, 


The Eprror, 
Mary C. Tazor 


” APPENDIX A. 


Taste 1. CLASSIFICATION of POPULATION by SCHOOL BOARD 
BLOCKS and DIVISIONS. 


Taste 2, CLASSIFICATION of POPULATION by REGISTRATION 
DISTRICTS and SCHOOL BOARD DIVISIONS. 


Taste 3. CLASSIFICATION of REGISTRATION DISTRICTS by 
PERCENTAGE, in ORDER of POVERTY. 
APPENDIX B. 

Taste 1, BIRTHPLACES of LONDON RESIDENTS BORN in 

OTHER PARTS of the UNITED KINGDOM. 
MAPS. 
1. LONDON POVERTY by DISTRICTS. Scale, 2 in. to the mile, 
2. LONDON POVERTY by STREETS (in Four Sections). Scale, 
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OPINIONS OF 


“So important in its bearings on the social problems of our time, that no person 


interested in the solution of those problems can afford to neglect it.”— Times. 


“Is not only | asia interesting, but will take rank as a standard authority on the 


subject.” —Standard. 
“A valuable and important book.”—Datly Telegraph. 
‘‘ Invaluable alike for the politician and the philanthropist.”—Daily News. 


‘‘No more valuable investigations of the social condition of the people have been 


conducted.”—Daily Chronicle. 
‘* Admirably arranged and classified.”—Morning Post. 


** Contain a vast mine of information......The maps are of the pa) value.” 
New York Herald. 


“* A wonderful compilation...... Of the utmost value to all who would understand aright 


the volume of London poverty and the problems which cling to it.”—St. James's Gazette. 


“‘Mr. Booth presents us with a picture of London life which combines the accuracy of a 


State censor with the vivid colouring of an Arthur Young.”—Pall Mall Gazette. 
** Marked by a thoroughness and conscientiousness which is beyond all praise.” —Echo. 
“A magnificent social study.”—Evening News. 
** A colossal and invaluable work.”—Star. 


“The volume is a possession absolutely necessary to the philanthropist and to public 


men.”—Globe. 


“It is a volume that would reflect credit on any Government department in Europe.” 
Spectator. 


p 
“The work should be sedulously studied by every one who aspires to find a solution for 


the dark problems of poverty.”—Observer, 


‘*No work of the sort that has ever been published can compare with it hg lucidity of 


method, comprehensiveness of information, or complete authenticity.”—Peopl 


THE PRESS. 


“There are few works that for results of patient investigation can compare with Mr. 

sean 's inquiry.” —Stutist. 
‘* A work so careful, so comprehensive, 80 ater wa hed that it cannot be justly praised 

without seeming exaggeration.”—Jllustrated London News. 

‘Is excessively interesting as well as excessively important. It is eminently a book for 
the general reader as well as for the economist and the statesman.” —Guardian. 

“‘ The examination into the life-facts of our great metro _ has been conducted on most 
approved principles and yields most substantial results.”—. 

“A wonderfully interesting and useful compendium.”—Christian World. 


“« The most remarkable inquiry into the problems of life in a great city = er undertaken.” 

Methodist Recorder. 
“ For statesmen and philanthropists the book is a mineof treasure. For ‘cel there 
could be no more fascinating reading.”—British Weekly. 


“So thorough and so scientific as to produce results of incalculable value.” 
Christian Globe. 


“‘A wonderful book; a monument of work.”—Review cf Reviews. 
‘“‘A painstaking and an able work, which all interested in the amelioration of the 
condition of the people may refer to with advantage.”—Newcastle Chronicle. 
“ Unquestionably the most remarkable book which has yet appeared on the social 
meena "—Leeds Mercury. 
‘* An example of industrious, accurate investigation, hurried by no impatience, confused 
by no preconceptions, blinded by no bias.”—Manchester Guardian, 
** Should be studied by every one who ventures upon meddling with the problems of our 
day.”—Belfast Morning News. 
“A monument of patient research.”—Glasgow Herald. 


‘*A volume which no economist or social reformer can possibly dispense with.” 
Sussex Daily News. 


‘* Lucidly stated and carefully arranged.”— Western Daily Press. 





“As minute and exact in its details as it is vast in scope.”—Hastern Daily Press. 
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3. SECONDARY EDUCATION— 
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